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7 (t STATE OF THE BAROMETER, &c. High Water at Leith, 
. ee From the 26th October to the 25th Nov, For Dec. 1810. , 
RE 1810, in the vicinity of Edinburgh. Morn. Even. 
Su. 6 23) 6 53 
1810. | Barom.| Thermom, Rain. | Weather. || M. 231-7 56 
Oct. M. | ON. Tu. 448 3019 5 
26} 30.02 | 42 | 52 | —— | Clear W. 4210 17 
27 30.15 43 52 0.038 Rain Th. 610 48/11 19 
28! 29.6 36 | 44 | 0.01 | Showers || F. a 
29| 29.81 | $3 | 41 |——]| Clear 38 
80; 30. 28 | 44: Su. 9 1 21. 2 
31] 29.9 | 40 | 45 M. 10:1 43/2 1 
Nov.1 29.91 | 86 | 38 | 0.02 | Showers |! Tu. 11] 2 90'2 38 
2) 30.25 | 34 | 46 |—— | Clear W. 12 2 #5713 #13 
3} $0.4 | 38 | 45 Th. 1313 3113 48 
A} 30.14 | 36 | 42 | 0.01 | Showers] F, 1414 6) 4 92 
5| 29.6 | 35 | 441] 0.01 Sa. 15, 4 39) 4 57 
6} 29.1 54 | 38 | 0.01 Su. 1615 1615 34 
7| 29.25 | 24] 41 Clear 566 17 
et 8| 29.32 | 36 | 46 | 0.08 Tu. 18}6 43,7 7 
29.54 | 37 | 47 | 0.21 | Rain W. 197 3818 9 
10} 29.52 | 34 | 41 | 0.3) Th. 20,8 15 
11] 29.74 | 36 | 44 Clear 9 51/10 26 
12] 29.46 |. 37 | 44 Sa. 2910 5911 30 
30.2 | 38 | 45 Su, 29/11 59— — 
14/ 29.98 | 36 | 89 | | Rain M. 240 98/0 St 
15| 29.4 | 87] 44] 0.18 Tu. 25/1 191 44 
| ety 16| 29.2 | 49 | 53 |—— | Clear W. 242 9 2 36 
17) 29.2 | 42 | 48 Th. 27] 2 22 
18} 29.5 | 32 | 40 Fr. 28) 3 46) 4 10 
+ i Ht 19} 29.75 | 40 | 42 | 0.65 | Rain Sa. 29) 4 324 55 
20! 29.9 | 40 | 42 | 0.21 Su. 30,5 18) 5 42 
21} 29.63 | 44147 | M. 31/6 6,6 31 
29.5 40 | 46 Clear 
23| 29.7 | 41] 51| 0.05] Rain. | , MOON'S PHASES 
3 29.7 44.1 45 Clear Apparent teme at Edinburgh. 
29.69 36 | 40 |—— | Cloudy: D. M, Ue 
First Quart. 3 20 12no0en, 
Quantity of Rain,.......1.98 Full Moon 10 10 even, 
LastQuart.19 2 morn 
New Moon26 @marn 
| 


: 


December 22.—Shortest day. 
22.—Sun enters Capricorn, 20 min. past 10 morning: 
25.— Christmas day. 
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Description of Inchcolin. 


HIS celebrated is si- 
tuated on an island in the Firth 

of Forth, between Leith and Queens- 
ierry, onl about a mile from Aber- 
dour,towhich parish it belongs. ‘The 
following account of its foundation 
is given by Fordun. In the year 
1123, Alexander I. crossing irom 
Queensferry to the opposite coast, 
and being exposed to a violent tem- 
pest, made a vow to St Columba, 
his favourite saint, that if enabled by 
him to reach that island in safety, 
he would there erect a monastery to 
his honour. The king, with or with- 
out the aid of the saint, succeeded 
in landing there, and faithfully per- 
formed his vow by erecting upon it 
& monastery of Augustines. He 
cndowed it liberally, and it soon ac- 
quired such reputation for sanctity 
that Alan de Tcdiane Lord of 
Aberdour, gave half of his lands in 
that place for the privilege of burial 
within the monastery. ‘This sancti- 
ty, however, did not save it from 
spoliation by the E nglish, during the 
bloody war in the reign of the Ed- 
wards. Both in 1335, and in 1554, 
tnchcolm was plundered ; though, as 
it happened, in both instances, that 
the English on their return were 


overtaken by violent storms, the re- 
putation of the monastery was ra- 
ther increased than diminished by 
these disasters. Jt fell again, how- 
ever, into the hands of the English, 
at the time of the Duke of Somer- 
set’s expedition in the year 1547. 
The Duke, conceiving it to be an 
inportant station for commanding 
the Firth, caused it to be occupie d 
and fortified. Ie appointed also a 
new abbot who lived in extraordi- 
nary splendour. In 1545, Sir James 
Stewart became 
Inchcolm ; and this office, at the re- 
formation, was heid by lis descend- 
ant, Lord Doune. 


The island is now the property of 


the same i tamily, the Earls of Moray, 
who bear also the title of Lords St 
Coline. The late Earl made an at- 
tempt to plant it with trees, but, 
trom the bleakness of the situation, 
they did not suce eed, 

Great part of this monastery is 
still remaining, though in a ruimous 
state; the church, “and a square 


tower belonging to it; a range of 


cloysters; the refectory, with + rais- 
ed seat on it, supposed to have been 
that of the abbot. The pit, or pri- 
sun, may also be discovered, and a 

rout, 
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204 Process employed jor converiine Water into Ice. 


room, supposed to be the kitchen. 
Nome figures and defaced inscrip- 
tions may also be traced. During 
the alarm of invasion inthe last war, 
a battery of cannon was mounted 
upon the island. 


Account of the Proccss eviployed by 
Professor Lesshe, for the Conver- 


sion of Water into Ice. 
WN OST of our readers have pre- 

babiv heard of Mr Lesslie’s 
curious and ingenious discovery of 
a method for converting weter mto 
ice by the mere force ef evapora- 
tion. Ona subject which hus na- 
turally excited so much the atten- 
tion of the public, we have been at 
some pains to acquire correct in- 
formation; and the following will, 
we believe, be found a correct 
sketch of the leading principles on 
which this remarkable process is 
conducted. 

The water to be frozen is placed 
in the exhausted receiver of an air 
puinp, in consequence of which, e- 
vaporation becomes much more ac- 
tive: and its invariable consequence, 
a high degree of cold, is produ- 
ced. This effect has been supposed 
to arise from a Giminution of pres- 
sure: but Mr Lesslie is convinced, 
that it depends upen other princi- 
pies, not of a mechanical, but che- 
mical nature, .which would re- 
cuire to be illustrated at consider- 
able Jongth. Jf, however, no other 
wcent were employed, the vapour 
arising frem the water would soon 
fill the receiver, and produce the 
same effect as the external air in di- 
ininishing evaporation. ‘To obviate 
this effect, Mr Lesslie places also 
in the receiver some substance 
strong!y attractive of moisture, 
which ahsorbs the vapour in pro- 
portion as it rises. Thus evapora- 
tion, and conseguent cold, proceed 
with unabated activity, til, in a 
short time, the water is entirely 


converted into ice. In the cours 
of the transition, the crystals, in 
forming and shooting across the we- 
ter, make a beautiful appearance, 
If the receiver be much exhaust. 
ed, and the absorbing substance 
ttrong, the change wiil take place 
in five or ten minutes: but, by 
making the process slower, it will 


be observed to greater advyan- 
tave. The abserbing substance 


employed by the Protessor is. sul- 
phurie acid, which he places in two 
vessels at the bottom of the receiver, 
while the water is placed in another 
ubove. The surface of the acid 
ought to exceed, by four times, that 
ofthe water. Ifa plate of glass be 
placed cither above the one or the 
other, the process of congelation is 
immediately suspended. When it 
is over, the acid will be found to 
have risen in temperature as much 
vs the water has sunk, the heat be- 
ine merely transferred from the one 
to the other. An illustration of the 
principles on which the ditterent 
phenomena ja this beeutiful experi- 
ment depend, would go far to m- 
struct the student in the Jeading 
philosophical! doctrines on’ the sub- 
ject of heat and cold. 

The practical advantages of this 
method of producing ice, ever that 
by chemical combination, are chictiy 
the toliowing.— 

1. There is no waste of materials, 
nor any expence, except that of the 
original construction of an aur puinp. 
The sulphwie acid, far from being 
injured by the absorption of moist 
ure, and consequent dilution, 1s only 
rendered thereby more ft for use. 
The only labour necessary is the 
working of the piston, which Mr 
Lesslie proposes to eflect by means 
of steam. 

2. The greatest heat of the at- 
mosphere presents no obstacle to the 
performance of the process, but, 02 
the contrary, promotes it. ‘Vhus, it 
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On the Price of Bread i Edinburgh. 805 


this agreeable refreshment may, by 
the present mode, be easily procured, 

Farther details, we are sensible, 
would be necessary, in order to pre- 
sent our readers with 2 complete 
view of this elegant and important 
rage These, however, would, 
ut resent, be premature, as we 
underst and the ingenious author is 
preparing for the press a small vo- 
lume, in which a full aecount ov it 
will be given, preced ed by a sum- 
mary of the opmions held ‘by philo- 
sophers, from the earliest ages, on 
the subject of beat. will 
an appropriate intreduction, not 
only to the detail of the present 
discovery, but also to the autlor’s 
ereater work on of which, 
we understand, is preparing a 


new and enl: reed ‘edition. 


Qi the Price of Bread in Edinburgh. 
General P HIGNS. 
‘Yo the Editor. 


SIR, 
business of a baker being 
of such essentini use to the 
community, Legislature has thought 
proper to secure the baker ina cer- 
fun profit on what wheat he makes 
into Dread, let the market price be 
what it may. From this cireum- 
he is pever uader the neces- 
sity of becoming a speculator or a 
dealer in wheat. or Hoar And as 
dis article is of the first neces: ity he 
can wivays, by a proper under ‘stund- 
iug with his brethren in trade, com- 
nan a sale for ready money, id 
thereby avoid the iIneurring ef bad 
debts. dndced it is thought by 
many, that this regulation might be 
sanctioned by law with considerable 
advantage to the public, as well as 
to the baker himself. 

- The allowance granted the ba- 
io by law, in name ‘of prokt, 15 Is. 
od. per Winchester bushel. Now, 


as the Linlithgow wheat firlot is two 
per cent. better than the Winchester 
bushel, this allowance amounts, on 
the Linlithgow boll, to 6s. and 
76 parts. 1 shall in the 
cale tions, calbit Go. per bell 
5. Phe bakers in cunpureh, an 
its neighbourhoed, are now tormnicd 
into two classes, (a circumstance 
not generally known), disGiagutshed 
hy themselves into the 
tions of eread and bakers. Thre 
first of these buy their grain 1 
the farmer and dealer in corny ot the 
current market price. Litter 


are oiten sup plied by the erent 


ker, at an advaneed price, and iu 
dt io evident cat 
these last sales ought wot to be 
broucht forward in evidewee of the 
price of wheat, when the magistrates 
are fixtue the assize ot bee ide 
Wheat wer ching stones, or 
per boll, WV, at present. 
be purelrwed by th 
Ldindurgh baker, at 10s. per both 
5. Good wheat, even ©! 
aless weight than 15 stones per boll, 
manutucturiag it, prodace ivents- 
two pecks of such as is eniploy- 
editor baking the tread used in this 
city aud neighbourhood, besides the 
coarse flour and braa, of wiicu | 


‘take ne account. 


6. ‘Pwo pecks of serch will 
make five quartern ef course 
abollotwheat will prodice wty-itve 
such loaves. 

. lire vires of wheat 
ner “week for the commotion 
Mussel 
Dalkeith, and those persous ta the 
of thase wine 
are supplied with bread from cence. 
includin the soldiers quartered 
there, and in the neighbourhood, 
and such sailors in barb. yur, or Leith 
rowds, us use loaf bread. 

& bour thousand bolls a 
mike, per annum, 28,000 Dole. 
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quartern loavesweekly,or 11,440,000 
year. 

10. One single farthing over- 
charged, or undercharged, on this 
quantity of bread, amounts weekly 
to Ss. 4, or L.11,916. 13s. 
4d. a year. 

Prom what has been stated in the 
foregoing propositions, (wherein I 
have endeaveured to be rather we 
der than over the truth), it will be 
seen of what immense consequence 
itis to the community that justice 
should be done between the baker 
and the public, in fixing the assize 
on an article which is not only in 
atschoof the frst neccessity, but which 
olso, irom that circumstance, great- 
iy alleees the price of the other ne- 
cessaries of lite. 

(have stated in Proposition 4th 
md Jth, that good wheat, weighing 
15 stones oc under, may be bought 


af present ior 0 @ 
Add tor bakers’ protit 

an per No. 6 14 
is - - - 2 6 16 


which, divided by 55, the number 
ef gaartern locves it will produce, 
loaves 10. 127d., which ought to be 
the present price of the quartern 
float, in place of 12)d. the price we 
actually pay tor it; eall it 10!'d— 
still there remains an overcharge of 
2d. Now, this overcharge of nine 
farthings on the quantity consumed 
in this city, and the other places 
named, amounts, 

per week, to - 

per annum, - 


L.2,062 10 0 
107,250 0 0 


! shall make ne comment on these 
fucts, but conclude by presenting a 
table of what the price of the quar- 
tern loaf should be (including the 
bakers’ legal profit) according to 
the price of wheat. It has been 
consiructec by a triend of mine, 
who has obliged the world with 
much useful miormation this 


“ae 
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Price of Wheat Price of the 
per Bushel, wiih Quartern 
Bakers’ Profit. Loaj. 
Ss. D. D F. 
6 O 6 
6 6 6 2 
7 0 7 0 
7 6 
8 6 8 2 
9 O 9 O 
9 6 9 2 
10 O 10 
10 6 10 2 
O O 
ll 6 i. 3 
i2 O 2 0 
12 6 12 2 
13 0 
13 6 132 
it It 0 
lk 6 4 2 
15 15 0 
15 6 15 2 
16 16 
and so on. 


Monthly Memoranda in Natural 

History. 

Oct, 29, --- “HE Scoter, Anas ni- 

era, was shot at 
Aberlady Pay. ‘This is a very rare 
species of duck in our frith. It is 
the macreuse of the French, and is 
found plentifully on the coast of 
France in the winter season. 

Nov. 7.---The weather hes hither- 
to been very mild: but this morn- 
Ing, at cight, the mercury in the 
thermometer stood at 25 degrees 
This intensity of cold was ot very 
short duration. 

Nov. 10. --- Strong easterly gales 
prevailed. These produced no ex- 
traerdinary efiects here; but on the 
west coast of England, by raising 
the tides, they caused vast devasta- 
tion. All long the low shores ot 
Lincolnshire, from Wainfleet to 
Spalding, a distance of about thirty 
miles, the sea rose so high as te 

produce 
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roduce an inundation. Thousands 
of sheep perished, and much damage 
was otherwise done. 

Nov. 18. --- The Bohemian Chat- 
terer, Aimpelis garrulus, has already 
made its appearance with us. One 
specimen has been shot near Alloa. 

Nov. 20. --- More than a hundred 
boats are now employed in the her- 
ring fishery, between Queensterry 
and Cramond, and the number ts dai- 
ly increasing. The shoal of her- 
rings is inexhaustible. Uncommon 
numbers of seals have followed it 
up the Frith, with flocks of guille- 
mots, razorbills, northern divers, 
and soland-geese. 

Caprain FLINDERS. 

This celebrated navigator has at 
Jength reached London, atter hav- 
ing been unjustly, and most un- 
handsomely, detained a prisoner tor 
six years past in the Isle of France. 
The real motives tor his detention 
have lately been developed in a 
luminous manner (in the Quarterly 
Review for August last), by some 
writer evidently in the contidence 
of Government. A short statement 
of the facts may not be unaccept- 
able here. 

In June 1800, during Lord Sid- 
mouth’s administration, and betore 
the short peace, protections were 


asked by the enemy for two ships of 


discovery, which the’ then First 
Consul alleged he was about to sead 
round the world. ‘They were trank- 
ly granted. The Geographe, com- 
manded by Baudin, and the Natur- 
aliste, by iLamelin, accordiagly sail- 
ed; but they preceeded directly to 
Australia, and to this region, it 
turned out, they were entirely to 
limit their views. During 1SOI, 
they examined the west and north 
coasts of New Holland, every W nere 
bestowing new names on places al- 
ready known and deseribed. — In 
1802 they explored Vao Diemen’s 
Land, and the channel! of Deutre- 
Custeuux ; and enteriig Basos’s 
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Straits, proceeded to Cape Wilson 
on the southern coast. From this 
cape on the southern, to Cape 
Leuwen on the western shore of” 
New Holland, torms a vast tervitory, 
nine hundred leagues in extent. To 
the discovery of all this they have 
laid claim; and they have chosen to 
denominate it Zerre Napoleon, the 
intermediate promontories, bays and 
gulls, being duly named atter thie 
favourites of the Emperor. 

In July Captain Flinders 
sailed in the Investigator. Do- 
cember he made Cape Leuwen. By 
March he had explored the 
deep gulf concealed by the islands 
of St Peter and St Paul In Apri! 
he met Baudin, who had been pro- 
secuting his researches in the oppo- 
site direction, and had discovered in 
wl about fifty leagues of coast. 
Here, of necessity, the discoveries 
both of the French and the Euetish 
commanders mutually coased. Cap- 
tain Flinders has the most palpable 
and undoubted right to claim the 
discovery of the land trem St Peter's 
islands to the point where he en- 
countered the Geographe. Yet the 
pretended Terre Napoleon includes 
the whole of this tract, and not it 
only, but all the discoveries of 
Nuyts, Vancouver, Dentrecasteaux, 
Bass, and Grant, taken together! 
Such matchless eilrontery ts a dis- 
grace to a civilized and scireniiite 
people; but we trust itis to be ene 
tirely ascribed to thetr aia itious and 
lawless ruler. 

Captain Flinders havine unfortu- 
nately lost his Coral- 
reef, procured a schooner, and was 
on his return home, when hie touch. 
ed at Isle of Vrance tor retresh- 
ments. He knew 
had, even im tine of war, met with 
everv sort ot assistance and kindness 
at Port Jackson, and he had the 
best tithe to expect a reciprocity of 
eratetul return 
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Captain Flinders, and all his papers 
and charts. Sonaparte, indeed, af- 


focted to blush for the conduct of 


huis servents, and furnished our Go- 
vernment with repeated orders for 
the liberation of Captain Flinders, 
anu these were forwarded by cur own 
cruisers. But the Governor uni- 
jormiy Cisregarded them, having, 
doubtless, 
the duypenal hypocrite to that ef- 


tect. ‘the object appears to have 
becn, to de tam our navigator and 
his papers, til the French naviva- 


tors shou have the aivantage of a 
decided privrity in the public ition 
of their veyege. Peron, 
netuariist, having accord ungly, 
bout two vears age, fmirned the first 
volume ot the work, containing the 
extrayegant clains already noticed, 
a real order had at lepeth been 
transinitfed tor the release ef our 
countrymen: he had got the length 
of Isle of Bourbon, anal was Wait- 
hig anop portunity for France, when 
the capture of that island by our 
forces jacititated his journey home- 
Wards. 

We trust that no time will new 
be lost in giving ta the werld the 
history of the livestigator’ s disco- 
veries, and mm exposing the tulse 
pretensions ofthe enemy. Wermay 
be allowed to express a hope, that 
the british Government will not be 
found less borai in previding tor the 
puolcation,than, it scems, the French 
has been The extensive and inte- 
resting botanical discoveries made 
by our learned countryman Mr 
35: TOWN, (now curater of the library 

anc nruseum of Sir JOSEP b Ba inks), 
hh we vlready been evi inced in the 
publcation of the first part of a 
hicrw Nove bloilanda. 
We trust that the ya curs of the best 
artists in Engtond will be placed at 
the disposal of iain Flinders and 
hum, wai that no expence will be 
spared in illustrating their discover- 
ies in the departinents of geography 


the secret Commands of 


ihe chief 


Progress of Manufuctures, 


and natural history, and in pro 


due. 
Ing a national work, worthy of the 
British name. 


N 1S lO. X. 


Literary Tnteéligence, English and 
I 


NG to some unpleasant. cir. 
cunistances, i 


eptible of 
future explanation to these who are 
interested, Mr Howlett’s Bible wil] 
not be continued till the Ist of De- 
cember, when the 2ZIst Part will 
positively appear. 

The eight of the Spect: \- 
tor, comprised In one Commiodicus 
octavo volume, will be published in 
a tew weeks. 

In the course of the month, 
second edition of Mr Johnes’s trans- 
lution of Moustrelet’s Chronicle, 
Will appear, in twelve volumes Sve, 

Miss Holford, the author of W af. 
lace, has a volume of Poems nearly 
ready for publication. 


the 


Memoirs ofihe Progress of 
tures, Chemist SCIENCES, ud the 


Fine Aris. 


EE celebrated Roman sculptor, 
Canova, is at present 
upon the temb of Alfier. He has 
just finished his two pugilists, which 
ure placed in the Belvedere of the 
Vatican. 
The following simple remedy a- 
gainst the depredations ot ice 
corn-sacks, has Jately been recon 
mended its undou! ited efficacy 
Sprinkle from 4 to G buslicls of ary 
white sand upon the rcot of the stack 
before the thatch is pat on. The 
sand is no detriment to the ceri’ 
and stacks thus dressed have te- 
mained without imury. Soe very 
eflective Is the remes dy, that nests 
of dead voung mice have been foun 
where the sa ond has been used, bu! 
not a live mouse could be seen. 
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Ertracts from the Chronicle of Fife, 


or Diary of Jokn Lamont of 


Newton. Edinburgh, 1810. 4to. 
Constable §& Cos 


(Continued from p. 730.) 


Genealogical and Miscellaneous No- 
tices. 


1650, month ther 


was ane edict 
sett foorth by the parliament of 
England, discharging any of the 
comon wealth of England to have 
any commerce with the Scotish 
nation; as also, all Scots people 
werre commanded to remove out of 
the kingdome of England before the 
] of Sept. imediatlie ensewing, un- 
der the paine of death, except such 
as was naturalized, and such as had 
particular warrands from the Gene- 
rall in the armie to remaine. 

1651, Jan. 1.—Being Wednesday, 
King Charles the 2 was crowned at 
Scone, nire to St Jhonstone, king 
of Great Britane, France, and lr- 
lande. The crewne was put upon 
his head by the Marquesse of Ar- 
gyle (surnamed Campbell.) Mr 
Robert Douglas, m. of Edenbroug- 
he, (being apointed by the comis- 
sion of the kirke), did preach the 
day of the coronatione, his text 2 
King. 11, v. 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17. 
Alter sermon, the nationall cove- 
nant and the league and covenant 
were read to his Maj. both which he 
did sweare. The most pairt of the 
noblemen of the kingdome were 
present, and had ther robes on and 
tlier severall crowns. They came 
im order to the king (from the 
youngest in standing to the eldest), 
aud touched his crowne, and pro- 
vuised to preserve the same ; and 
had each of them a kisse of the 
kings left cheike. 
Cassells, Buchleughe, Hadingtone, 
and some others, were present, bot 
had not ther rebes. Atter the ac- 
ten was ended, they walked a-foot 
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from the church, convoying the 
king to his lodging that night at St 
Jhonstone. There were many beane 
fyres sett foorth in token of joy. 
His Majestie, when he was crown- 
ed, was not anointed att all, because 
the commissione of the kirke thought 
it to savor some what of supersti- 
tion. 

Atter that his Majestie was 
crowned, Jan. 1, 1651, (as is before 
spoken), he came to Fakland, Jan. 
22, 1651. After he had stayed thet 
some dayes, he returned to St Jhon- 
stone. About the beginning of Feb. 
he went to Stirling; the 12 of Feb. 
he came to Bruntelland; the LS, to 
the place of the Weyms, and lodged 
ther all night; the 14, he came a- 
longe the coast by Levin, Largo, 
Ellie, and lodged: att the Laird of 
Ensters house all night; the 15 and 
16, being Saterday and Sunday, he 
stayed with the E, of Crafoord, att 
Struthers; the 17, he went to St 
Jhonstone; the he went to 
Dundie; the 22, he went north, 
with a purpose to go to Aberdeines 
He returned trom the north about 
the 5 or 6 of Mar. and went to St 
Johnstone. The 5 of Apr. he went 
to Stirling, from thence to Dum- 
fermling. Apr.—Backe againe he 
went to Stirling. The... of June 
he came from Stirling to Dumterm- 
ling; fom Dumfermling to Stirling; 
and, after that, he moved alonge 
with our armie as they moved; and 
afterwards went in to England with 
the said armie, which was routed at 
Worcester, Sept. 3, 1651, where he 
escaped, and went to Paris, in 
France. 

1651, Veb. 15.—While the Kings 
Majest. lodged att the place of the 
Weyms (as is befure spoken), the 
Lairds of Auchmoutie and Kin- 
craigie were both knighted. Upon 
the morowe after, as he came vlonge 
the coast, he knighted Collonelf 
Scot, in Levin sands, upon the head 
of his ewnue regiment of horse, = 
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his Louet.-Collonell also, both att 
one tyme. 

1651, Feb—This monthe ther 
was two regiments of horse levied 
in the shyre of Fyfe, one of them 
comanded by the E. of Rothus, the 
other by the Lord Balcarres; as 


also two regiments of foote, one un-. 


der the commande of the E. of 
Crafoorde, the other under the E. 
of Kellie. This was the 4 levie in 
this kingdome ; the 1 and 2 was in 
June and July 1650, and the 3 in 
Oct. 1650. 

1651, June 26.—D. Agnes Ren- 
ton, Lady Levin, depairted out of 
this life, att Inche Leslie, in the 
Carsse, (formerlie called [nch-Mair- 
nt er corps were brought to 
Balgonie, in Fyfe, and were interred 
the 23 of July, att Markinshe, in 
the night season, a fewe onlie at- 
tending them, her husband, the 
Earle of Levin, not being present, 
bot was up att Stirling, with the ar-- 
mie. 

1651, Nov. 25—The Earle of 
Balkluche, surnamed Scot, depairt- 
ed out of this life att Dalkeith, in 
Louthian. He left no male chel- 
behinde him, bot provided: his 
estate to his daughter, and failing 
one to another, injoyning that the 
pairtie that contracts with them 
earie the name and armes of the 
house. 

1651, Nov—The Laird cf La- 
mertone, Renton), in 
the Mers, depairted out ef this life: 

1651, Dec. —The old Laird of 
Finmount, in Fyfe, (surnamed 
Browne), depairted out of this life 
at Finmount, and was interred the 
12 of Decemb. 

1651, Dec. 8.—The goodman of 
Pittillocke, in Fyfe, (surnamed 
cepairted out of this 
life, at Pittillocke, and was interred 
the 13 of the said instant, att Kil- 
goure, beyond Fakland. He had no 
¢cheldren of his owne, bot left his 


estate toone Mr Will. Lumsdaine, 


Extracts froin the Chronicle of Fife. 


a north countrie gentelman. [fe 
sold it afterward to Andro Law, 
baylie in Falkland. 

1651, Dec.—Mr George Haii- 
burtone and Mr Alex. Rooge, mi- 
nisters of St Jhonstone, were silenc- 
ed by the English garisone there, 
and discharged to preach, (because, 
as they alleadged,) they preached 
up the Kings interest, notwithstand- 
ing of his defeate att Worcester. 

1652, Apr.---The Lady Bewhan- 
nie, surnamed Weyms, in Fyfe, de- 
pairted out of this life, at Bewhan.- 
nie ; her husband, Rob. Lumsdaine, 
was slame at Dundie, (as before is 
spoken). 

1652, Apr. 29.---The Laird of 
Erdree, younger, (surnamed Pres- 
ton), in Fyfe, maried to his second 
lady, the Lacy Scotstarvet, young- 
er, (surnamed ars The 
mariage feast stood at Tarvitte. 
The same day, the Earle of Etthie, 
in Angus, her father, (being about 
73 years of age), was maried upon 
one of his owne tennants, surnamed 
Malle. 

1652, May 18.---The session satt 
att Edenbroughe, a judicatorie con- 
sisting of English and Scots men. 
The Scots are these: Craigehall, 
Swentoune, younger, and Major 
Lochcart; the English, Coll. George 
Fenwick, George Smith, Jo. March, 
A. Owen, Edu. Mosley, (they were 
ordinarlie called Judge Swenton, 
Judge Smith, &c). They discharg- 
ed any Latin charters to be wret- 
ten hereafter, or any Latin words 
to be in bands or obligations, bot 
every thing to be in English. Also, 
that none sould exact inore than 4 
lib. Scots for the 100 in annualrent. 
(This judicatorie rose the 21 of 
Agust 1652). Craighall was prese# 
for the wholle time. They emitted 
ane act for regulating the prices of 
writts, (for the most pairt they did 
not exceid 1 sh. Sterl. for the peice 
of them) and processes. At this 


tyme, many old querils of law were 


revive 
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revived, many of which dispatched, 
others delayed. 

1652, May.—Mr Sylvester Rat- 
tray, a doctor of physicke, ane An- 

us man borne, maried ....... 
Sede Kynggasks daughter; the 
mariage feast stood in Cuper of 
Fyte, at her fathers house there. 
1652.—This summer Loueten- 
nant Collonel Bryan (ane English- 
man) and Mr William Bruce, co- 
missar of St Androus, were appoint- 
ed by the English to be judges in 
the shyre of Fyfe. They satte or- 
dinarlie att St Androus, in the Old 
Colledge church, (the place where 
the constree did sitt formerlie). A 
number of debeatts did come in be- 
tore them. 

1652, Aug.— About the begining 
of the month the Lady Cratoord 
tooke journey from Leith for to goe 
to London to her husband, now 

risoner in the Tower. She went 
in the journey coach that comes or- 
— betwixt England and Scot- 
nd. 

1652, Sept.—In the afternone, 
the Lord Durie, in Fyfe, was taken 
away violentlie from pont to Eden- 
broughe, by ane English officer of 
armes, at Kirsten Banavees instance, 
relict to wmgq! Sr Ja. Lundie, he 
haveing payed hir litell or nothing 
every since hir husbands deathe ; 
wheras he had obleidged himself to 
pay hir yearlie about 2000 or 2500 
mark. yearlie. Notwithstanding of 
all this, when he came to Eden- 
broughe, he gat a suspension, and 
returned to his owne house the 4 of 
Sept. 

1652, Sept. 18.—One Captaine 
Weilkesone, of Coll. Fairfax regi- 
mente, (who, att this tume, quarter- 
ed att Lundie, in Fyfe), called to- 
gither his wholle company to Lun- 
die, and caused the chirurgion of 
his company to draw blood of his 
whole company. 

1652, Oct.—This month and 
the former, Mr Browne gid re- 
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baptize severall of Coll. Fairfax foot 
regim. in the water of Eden, neare 
to Erdries lodging, by diping them 
in the water over head and eares, 
many of the inhabitants looking on 

1652, Nov. 18.—Charles Mait- 
land, the Earle of Laderdaills bro- 
ther, maried the Laird ot Hatton, 
Lader), in Louthian, his 

aughter; the mariage feast stood 
att Hatton. He was to gett Hytton 
wholle estate with her. (Lundie 
and his lady were both att the mari- 
age). His lady was brought to bed 
of a sonne, Jun. 20, 1653. 

1652, Decem. 9.—Ther appeared 
a comet, or blazing stare, m our 
horizon; after 16 or 18 dayes it 
ceased to appeare. 

1652, The towne of Bruntelland 
begane to be cassaed, upon the 
towns charges; a great pairt of it 
was finished this yeare. 

1653, Mar. 17.—The Laird of 

Halyeards, in Fyfe, maried Rum- 
keillo Magill, younger, his cldest 
daughter; the mariage feast stood 
att Rumkeillo Magill. 
1653, Mar.—This month, severall 
peopell in Edenbroughe, and ther- 
by, were dipped, or rebaptized by 
the English, in the water of Leith, 
amonge whom was the Lady Craige- 
Wallas, a lady in the west coun- 
trey. 
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For since dishonour traflics with mat’s 


ture, 
He is but outside : pencil’d figures are 


Even such as they give ot. 
SUAKESPEARE, 


I AM not sure, whether it is ow- 
ing more to the consciousness 
of their having something to con- 
ceal, or to a certain indefinite de- 
sire of pleasing, that there is found 
among mankind so much of insin- 
cerity ; such ingenuity in disguising 
themselves, and so much industry 
to bide their real sentuments and in- 
teptiols. 
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tentions. Whatever are understood 
to be the causes of this appearance, 
and to which of them soever the 
first place is justly to be ascribed 
in respect of influence or force, the 
thing itself is too apparently preva- 
lent to escape even the most super- 
ficial observation. The greater part 
of those whom we meet with in the 
world are like persons in masks, 
there is so little that is natural a- 
bout them, so little congruity be- 
tween what lurks at the bottom of 
their hearts, and the most promi- 
nent expressions of their supposed 
opinions or feelings by gestures, 
words, or actions. To judge by 
their outward deportment, the cha- 
racters of persons would often ap- 
pear pertectly the reverse of what 
they are. The dress, and, as it 
were, the livery of virtue, are worn 
by many, who neither have entered, 
nor have any intention of entering, 
into her service. He that is natu- 
rally dull and phlegmatic, would be 
thought to be of a brisk and lively 
temper. The really volatile and 


mercurial disposition is covered over 


with a garb of studied gravity. The 
expressions of esteem and respect 
never flow with more copiousness, 
than when the source is plentitully 


impregnated from the storehouse of 


contempt or indignation; nor does 
any One give More caresses, OF pay 
higher or more flattering compli- 
ments, than he whose inward teel- 
ing is hatred, and whose most che- 
rished wish is, that he had the power 
to destroy. 

it is in no respect necessary, in 


order to avoid the imputation of 


hypocrisy, that a man should be 
careful in any instance to exhibit 
himself distinctly before the world 
in the most strongly marked colours 
of vice and folly; that, whatever he 
has in its nature that is repulsive or 
disagreeable, this he should make a 
pot of bringing fully forward to 
public notice; and that a bedy and 
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a form should be given to erery 
worst and most malignant passion, 
which may chance to have found 
harbour in his breast. Much as 
duplicity and dissimulation are, and 
justly are, the objects of the dislike: 
and disapprobation of every one 
who considers them impartially, it 
may be doubted, whether it would 
be at all mending the matter, that, 
in consequence of their removal, 
a full tide of open depravity should 
be allowed to pervade the whole 
compass of human affairs; that the 
silent homage were done away, 
which vice, in so many cases, pays 
to virtue; and that disorder, extra- 
vagance, and folly, were, for the fu 
ture, to be released from all con- 
troul of fear or shame. What is to 
be wished is, not that these re- 
straining principles should be de- 
stroyed, but that they should take 
somewhat of a different direction; 
that, instead of appearances, they 
should be pointed towards realities; 
that, instead of what may impose 
upon mankind, they should lead to 
the cultivation of such principles 
and conduct as may secure a just 
Even if the deception 
should be complete ; if it were pos- 
sible that any one, acting in a bor- 
rowed character, could sustain it so 
uniformly in all its parts, and in 
every variety of circumstances, that 
no one could detect the imposture, 
yet, by what a continuation of con- 
straint, through what a world of 
pains, of care, of extreme vigilance, 
and of unceasing anxicty, Is it to 
be supposed that this must be ac- 
complished. However deeply root- 
ed the noxious qualities may be con- 
ceived to be: whatever hold they 
may have taken of the heart; to 
what measure soever they may be 
supposed to have attained of firm- 
nevs and stability—it is not to be 
imagined that there could be more 
difficulty in thoroughly extirpating 
them, than in thus combating pe! 
petually 
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petiially their natural progress, and 
endeavouring, by artificial means, 
to bring chem to a form and appez 
ance altogether different fron om 
own. Besides, there is not the least 

robability that the truth could in 
effect remain always concealed. 
Through some means or other, a 
discovery would not fail at length 
to be made, in spite of all the pre- 
cautions that could be used on such 
anoccasion. ‘The consequence must 
be, the utter loss of that previous la- 
bour, ungrateful and long continu- 
ed as it may have been ; nay, in all 
likelihood, it would be even worse 
than unprofitable, by creating a- 
eainst a character, in which there 
had been tound so much art and 
fallacy, a presumption even beyond 
the measure of its ill-deserving. 

It is not only in those cases where 
there are enormities of a deeper dye, 
that the sincerity would be il-judg- 
ed which should go to give a distinct 
outward expression to all that passes 
within the mind. ‘There are mo- 


ments of il-humour, of distrust, of 


dissatisfaction, of anger, of which 
it would certainly be no way proper 
that any one should be apprized 
from whom the fact of the influence 
for the time of such disagreeable 
feelings can be easily concealed. 
What is it to any other person, that 
in consequence of some slight in- 
convenience, my temper is ‘ruilled, 
and my spirits are cast down to a 
degree much beyond what any thing 
in the occasion would appear to an 
indifferent person to justify. Why, 
then, should I tease my neighbours 
with my griefs. Very prob: tbly they 
have their share of such suilerings. 
It is fit that I a Rogen: our ‘to 
fortify my own he: so that it 
may be less the these silly 
disquietudes ; ; but the more they are 
kept out of view in the mean time 
the better. This will be for my cre- 
dit, certainly, which it cannot be 
bl. meable to consult by means that 
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will not be injurious to others. 
Moreover, the very care bestowed 
to prevent such feclngs from shew- 
ing themseives in the words or ac- 
part ef the discipline 
thro. igh wich the mind may at 
length be raised to a superiority 
above the little trile 3 Which so often 
disc: ompose it, and by means of 
which, that may ultin become 
Casy as it is natu al, which is aow 
effected but i hmpertoetly with all his 
vigil. ince and 

There are various other impro- 
Dricties, Various trespasses against 
good manners, good sense, or the 
avreeableness of conversation, which 
take shelter also, but with equal un- 
reasonableness, under the covert of 
sincerity. There is ‘an ofensive 
which values itself upon 
saying every thing that comes up- 
permost, without “regard to tline or 
place, or the feelings of any one 
who may be aggrieved by such in- 
judicious babbing. One man is so 

scrupulously solicitous thethe should 

Say nothing to which he has not «a 
corresponding sentiment ia his niin, 
that he fails in paying, or in receiv- 
ing, with becoming courtesy, thea 
common civilicies of Hie. Tis words, 
even on the most jusignificant occa- 
sions, are given out as it were by 
weight and measure. He is evi- 
dently in pain, lest he should be ti 


the minutest degree misunderstood,’ 


or lest the expressions he makes 
choice of should be such as not to 
coincide, in the most precise mane 
ner, with his convictions, or the 
truth of the subject. Even, there- 
fore, where the whole matter is not 
of the value ofa rush, nor could tt 
be of the slightest consequence te 
any one living, whether it should 
be understood In one way or in- 
other, he cannot dismiss it till he 
has been round and round it again, 
and, as he conceives, has put his 
veracity in by so quae 
lifying phrase 3, that Wit werg 
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ed to tire a man out of all patience, 
a more certain method couid hardly 
be taken for the purpose, than to 
expose him to be pestered with such 
idle trifling. Another person, as if 
he thought his candour could not be 
suliciently approved, so long as he 
had any thing in his mind, which he 
was not ready, or even did not has- 
ten, to communicate to all comers, 
opens himself mdiscreetly to every 
one who is at the trouble of inquir- 
ing into his secrets in rash and fool- 
ish confidences. A third, upon the 
pretence of preferring truth and du- 
ty in all cases to favour, or any per- 
sonal consideration, is continually 
putting himself forward to inter- 
meddle in affairs with which he has 
nothing whatever to do, giving ad- 
vice where it is not asked, and will 
be far from being well received, 
censuring his neighbour, shewing 
himself dissatified with every person, 
and every thing, and, in his turn, 
and by natural consequence, be- 
coming the object of a general dis- 
jike and dissatisfaction. Sincerity, 
in the true and proper sense, cer- 
tainly cannot be considered to be at 
variance with sound judgment, with 
& reasonable prudence, with all that 
is polished, improved, or agreeable 
in human life. It requires, indeed, 
that a man’s words should never be 
at variance with his real sentiments ; 
but it by no means inakes it neces- 
sary for him to communicate all that 
he knows upon every occasion, or 
to any one indiscriminately who will 
fisten tohim. It precludes him from 
saying what is not substantially true, 
but enjoins nothing of that finical 
nicety as to the expression, which 
can only have the effect of wearying, 
where it should have been an object 
to please or instruct. It is friendly 
to plain dealing, but not so as to 
banish all civilit , or complaisance, 
or to cause the distinction to be lost. 
sight of, which does, and ought ever 
to subsist between honesty and rudes 
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ness, between disinterestedness 
a busy officious turn for impertinent 
interference. 

In respect to a man himself, the 
most proper indication of such a 
sincerity as is ris, deserving of his 
regard, is a steady determination, 
and a full application of the mind 
to acquire really, and to continue 
permanently and habitually under 
the influence of those principles 
which he finds it convenient, in his 
intercourse with the world, to ap- 
pear to have: in respect to others, 
the chief point is, that no steps be 
taken in the design, (or which, by 
necessary consequence, may have 
the etlect) of deceiving our neigh- 
bour—of deceiving him, especially, 
to his injury, or for our own profit. 
It is inconceivable how much it 
would tend to the melioration of 
individual character, as well as to 
the common benefit of society, that 
these rules, few and simple as the 
are, were duly observed in the world, 
But people, in general, do not carty 
their reflections far enough te dis- 
cover their own true interests: they 
are, therefore, frequently subject to 
the illusion of taking shadows for 
substances, the semblances of things 
for the things themselves. We de- 
sire to obtain a good reputation a 
mong mankind; we would gladly be 
esteemed, honoured, admired; but 
thinking it less necessary to deserve 
these distinctions, we are sometimes 
led, in the pursuit of them, to adopt 
measures, by which we forfeit our 
own esteem, and can retain the good 
opinion of others only till our real 
intentions be in some degree knowl 
Even if we should elude observation, 
we ourselves, at least, must be aware, 
that the respect which we may thus 
obtain, is given to qualities which 
we do not actually possess, and for 
which, therefore, if we would deal 
fairly by ourselves, we cannot just- 


ly receive any praise. 


One man may, from various Cit 
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cumstances, have more influence in 
society than another; and it may be 
usual in the world that court is chief- 
ly paid to those who are possessed 
of this influence. But it is evident, 
that, considered in itself, this is not 
a distinction which lays any just 
foundation for esteem; much less can 
any favourable regard be due to fic- 
titious pretensions to it. Why, then, 
should any one act the silly part of 
holding out offers of service, which 
he has neither the inclination nor 
the power to make good? He may, 
by this means, cause that he shail 
be looked up to for a short time, 
run after, flattered ; but so soon as 
it appears that he has nothing in his 
power, and that his only reason for 
continuing thus to amuse such as 
are willing to depend upon him is, 
that he may be gratified by their 
attentions, and their humble ex- 
pressions of duty, he is very quick- 
ly deserted: he is even despised, 
nay, hated, and not without reason; 
for, if that false reliance had not 
been encouraged, the time which, 
as it is, has been lost, might have 
been employed to more advantage 
in pursuing the object through some 
different channel, and those antici- 
pated expences might have been 
épared, which the belief of being 
on the eve of something great might 
appear to call for, at least to justify. 

The possession of a sound judge- 
ment is a more desirable good, than 


even a great share in the gifts of 


fortune. It is also so much the more 
meritorious as it is more personal 
toa man himself, and is generally 
more the result of his own exer- 
tions. Through means of this, too, 
géervices may occasionally be done 
to other men, and these more in- 
portant, it may sometimes happen, 
than any that could have been ren- 
dered to them in any other way. 
{t is not to be denied, that it is a 
Proud distinction for a man to have 
the reputation with those aroyud 
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him, of a sagacity, a penetration, 
a clearness and extent of views, 
which can seldom be consulted ine 
vain in any case of dithculty, and 
which are always exerted as cheer- 
fully and readily when their aid is 
required, as they are exerted use- 
fully and to effectual purpose. Yet 
is it no just reproach to the most 
liberal comprehension of mind, that 
there may be matters, in respect to 
which it does not find itself’ compe- 
tent to give a decided opinion. 
Neither would it operate beneficial- 
ly for the credit of an adviser who 
now stands high in every one’s e- 
steem, that he should, on any occa- 
sion, speak in the language of cer- 
tainty, when he should have ac- 
knowledged his doubts, or even his 
ignorance. But how unjustifiable, 
above all, how cruel would it be in 
regard to the person advised, who 
may thus be induced with a blind 
confidence, and in the full assurance 
of hope, to go forward into mea- 
sures, which, so far from proving 
eventually advantageous, may ter- 
minate even in his utter ruin. 

As it is unfit that we should vio- 
late sincerity on any occasion out 
of compliment to ourselves, so nei- 
ther should we be led into the same 
fault from complaisanee for others. 
It is indeed a just observation, that 
if there were not so many in the 
world that are ready to receive flat- 
tery, there would be fewer to be- 
stow it. Our opinions are asked 
frequently, merely that we may have 
an opportunity of giving praise ; our 
advice is solicited, net as if there 
were any doubt entertained relative 
to the matter in question, but sole- 
ly that we may hear, as it is expect- 
ed that we will applaud, the efforts 
of another’s wisdom. There is no 
way in which a iman may better in- 
cratiate himself with most people, 
than by entering warmly into their 
sentiments, by extceing the force 
and the soundness of their judge 
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ment, by being lavish generally in 
their comprendation for every qua- 
lity which they either conceive 
themselves, or would be thouglit by 
others, to wossess. But for any one 
to avail hoanself of a weakness of 
this sort, in order to promote inte- 
rested purposes of his ewn, would 
be mean and base. And it would 
be an ill-natured pleasure to sport, 
in cases of any moment at least, 
with people’s credulity. It is very 
well to give praise where praise Is 
duc. It ts fit also, that, In express- 
ing disapprobation, care should be 
taken to do it in the manner that 
may be least disagreeable. But it 
is a conduct very closely allied on 
ene side to dishonour, on another 
to injustice, to puff up persons with 
the notion of a merit to which they 
have no claim, and to intoxicate 
them with flattery, when they ought 
to be corrected by wholesome re- 
proof. M. 


On the Literature of the Negroes. 
Prom the French of Gregoire. 
Contr ved from p. 740, 

UGOANO (Attobah), born on 
the coast of Fantin, in the city 

of Agimaqua, relates, that he was 
carried of trom his country, along 
with twenty other children of both 
texcs, by European ruffians, who, 
brandishing their pistols and sabres, 
threatened to kill them, if they at- 
tempted to escape. They threw 
us in heaps along with others: and 
soon,” says he, “ I heard only the 
rattling of chains, the cracking of 
whips, and the howhngs of my 
countrymen.” A slave in Grenada, 
he owed his liberty to the genero- 
sity of Lord Hoth, who carried 
him to England. He was there, in 
W7SS, in the service of Cosway, 
first painter to the Prince of Wales. 


Piatoli, author of an Italian treatise, - 


On places of sepulture, end their 
dangers, which Vicg @’Azir trans- 
Sated into Preuch, at the request of 
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D’Alembert; Piatoli, I say, wha 
during a long residence in London, 
intimately Knew Cugoano, then 40 
years old, and married to an Eng- 
lishwoman, bestows a high panes 
evric on this African; he extols his 
piety, his mild and modest charac. 
ter, his upright manners, and his 
talents. 

Cugoano, long a slave, had shared 
the lot of those unhappy men whom 
the iniquity of the whites depraves 
and celumniates. 

Like Othello, he paints the lament- 
able spectacle of Africans forced to 
bid an eternal adieu to their native 
Jand; the fathers, mothers, hus- 
bands, wives, brothers, children, in- 
voking heaven and earth, throwing 
themselves into each others arms, 
bathed in tears, embracing each 
other for the last time, suddenly 
snatched from whatever is most 
dear to them. ‘ This spectacle,” 
says he, * which would melt the 
heart of monsters, melts not that ef 
planters.” 

At Grenada, he had seen negroes 
torn with lashes, for going on Sun- 
day to church, instead of going to 
labour. He had seen the teeth of 
others broken, for having sucked 
some sugar canes. Amid a crowd 
of cases, recorded in the registers 
of courts of justice, he quotes the 
follow ing :—“ When the necro ¢ap- 
tains want provisions, or when their 
cargo ts too heavy, their custoni 
to throw into the sea such of thes 
negroes as are sick, and the sale 
of whom promises less profit’? 

In 1780, a negro captain, detain 
ed by contrary winds upen the 
American coasts, and in a state of 
distress, selected 152 of lis most 
infirm slaves, and threw them ito 
the sea, tied two and two togethers 
that they might not escape hy 
swimming. He hoped that the 1 
surers would indemnify Tho. In 
the plea occasioned by this crimes 
he The negracs ean be 
considered 
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considered only as beasts of bur- 
den; and, to lighten the vessel, it 
is lawful to throw into the waves 
the least valuable and least lucra- 
tive of our effects.” 

Most authors, who censured the 
trade in the human species, had 
employed the arms of reason alone. 
A voice rose with the cry of reli- 
gion, to prove, by the Bible, that 
the robbery, the sale, the purcliase 
of men, their detention in slavery, 
are crimes worthy of death. This 
voice was that of Cugoano, who 
published, in English, his Peflexions 
on the trade and slavery of the ne- 
yroes, of which we have a French 
translation. 

His work is not methodical ; it is 
otten tedious, because grief is verb- 
ose: the man deepty atlected, fears 
always that he has not said enough, 
that he is not sufficiently under- 
stood; yet we find an uncuitivated 
talent, which a careful education 
might have enabled to make great 
progress. 

After some observations on the 
causes which vary complexions and 
colour, such as the climate, the 
physical character of the country, 
the diet, &c. he asks,—** Have the 
negroes ever passed the seas to 
steal the whites? Had they done 
so, the European nations would 
have cried out,—Robbery! assas- 
sination! They complain of the 
Barbarines, while they themselves 
treat the negroes worse. ‘To whom, 
thea, do these odious reproaches 
apply? The European factories in 
America are only caverns of band- 
itti, and ‘nurderers: for to. steal 
men, to deprive them of liberty, is 
more than to take their goods. In 
this Europe, which calls itself civil- 
ized, thev chain or they hang rob- 
bers; they send assasins to the scaf- 
fold; and it the negroes and the 
planters do not undergo this punish- 
ment, it is because the people and 

Novenber 1810. 
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the government are their accom- 
plices; since the laws encourare 
the trade, and tolerate slavery.” 
Captein (James John}, born 
in Africa, was purchased, at the ace 
of seven or eight years, upon the 
banks of the river St Andre, by a 
negro merchant, who made a pre- 
sent of him to one of his triends. 
The latter gave to the voung negro 
the name of Captemn, mace him be 
instructed and baptised, and carried 
him inte Holland, where he learned 
the language of the country, and 
immediately devoted himself to 
painting, for which he had a great 
mclination. He studied first at the 
Hague. Mad. Roscam, pious and 
learned, who, like Mad. Schurman, 
was fond of languages, taught the 
young African Latin, with the ele- 
ments of Greek, of Hebrew, and of 
Chaldean. From the Hague, he 
passed to the university of Leyden, 
jound every where zealous protec- 
tors, and devoted himself to theo- 
logy, under able professors, with 
the view of returning into his coun- 
try, to instruct his countrymen ur 
the faith. After having gone through 
a course of four years study, he 
took his degrees, and was sent, in 
1712, as Calvinist missionary, to 
Elmina, in Guineas An English 
gazette, resting on the authority of 
Metzer, minister of the gospel at 
Haarlem, spread a vague rumour, 
that Captein, on his return to Gui- 
nea, had there resumed idolatrous 
worship. ‘This anecdote is only 
softened in a letter addressed to 
me by Vos, Mennonite minister at 
Amsterdam, author of good works 
against negro slavery, and duciline. 
He pretends, that Captein, extolled 
before his departure, and whose 
portrait, engraved by ‘Tanjé trom 
a painting of Van Dyck, circulated 
through all Holland, did not sup- 
port his reputation; that, on his 
return to Lurope, awkward reports 
were 
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were spread of the immorality of 
his conduct: it is even asserted, 
says he, that he was not far from 
abjuring Christianity. If the first 
charge be true, the second becomes 
probable ; like maay others, he 
might become an unbeliever, to 
quiet his conscience for his intrac- 
tions of the evangelical law. Yet, 
are these reproaches well founded ? 
Vos himself does away a part of 
them by the doubtful manner in 
which he announces them; and 
Blumenbach has repeatedly written 
to me, that his researches have led 
to no proof against Captein, whose 
portrait he has got engraved for his 
collection of the varieties of the 
human figure. 

The first work of our African 
was an elegy in Latin verses upon 
the death of Manger, minister at 
the Hague, his master and his 
friend. 

Dutch planters, stifling the voice 
of conscience, were, doubtless, the 
instigators of Captein to become 
the detender of a bad cause. Be- 
lieving, or feigning to believe, that, 
by the continuance of slavery, the 
propagation of the faith would be 
favoured, he composed a_politico- 
theological dissertation, to maintain, 
that slavery is not inconsistent with 
liberty. 

Captein makes no secret of the 
difficulty of his enterprise, and par- 


rar that of replying to this 
text of St Paul, “ You have been 


bought with a price, make not your- 
selves the slaves of men.” He sup- 
poses (1 do not say he proves) that 
this decision excludes only engage- 
ments with idolatrous masters, to 
pertorm the trade of gladiators, or 
to descend into the arena against 
wild beasts, as was practised among 
the Romans. He employs the au- 
thority of Busbequius to prove, that 
the abrogation of slavery has not. 
been without great inconveniences, 
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and that, had it been preserved, we 
should not see so many crimes com- 
mitted, nor scaftolds raised to over- 
awe persons who have nothing to 
lose; but slavery, inflicted as ale 
gal punishment, does not legalise 
the slavery of the negroes; and, 
besides, the authority of Busbequius 
is far from being a proof. 

This Latin dissertation of Cap- 
tein, rich in erudition, but very 

oor in argument, translated into 
Butch by Wilhen, has been printed 
four times. The best that can be 
inferred from the paralogisms of 
this negro, to whom his country- 
men assuredly will not vote thanks, 
is, that nations and individuals, un- 
justly reduced to slavery, should 
resign themseives to their unhappy 
lot, when they cannot break their 
chains. 

Gallandat, who, in the memoirs 
of the academy at Flushing, has 
published a treatise on the slave- 
trade, shews very little judgment 
in praising the work of Captem 
upon this subject. 

We have likewise, by this Atri 
can, a littie quarto volume of ser- 
mons in the Dutch tongue, preached 
in different cities, and printed at 
Amsterdam in 1742. 


On the Cultivation of the Facuties 
of Imagination and Taste. 


FROM STEWART’S PHILOSOPHICA» 
ESSAYS. 


N what manner imagination may 
be encouraged and cherished ia 

a mind where it had previously 
made little appearance, may be 
easily conceived from the pleasures 
produced by its ideal combinations, 
when compared with the corres 
ponding realities in nature and 10 
human lite. The eager curiosity ot 
childhood, and the boundless gret= 


fication which it is so easy to afford! 
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it by well-selected works of fiction, 
give, in fact, to education, a stronger 
ourchase, if I may use the expres- 
sion, over this faculty, than what it 
possesses over any other. The at- 
tention may be thus insensibly se- 
duced from the present objects of 
the senses, and the thoughts accus- 
tomed to dwell on the past, the dis- 
tant, or the future; and, in the 
same proportion in which this effect 
is in any instance accomplished, 
“ the man” Dr Johnson has 
justly remarked) “ is exalted in the 
scale of intellectual being.’”? The 
tale of fiction will probably be soon 
laid aside with the toys and rattles 
of infancy; but the habits which it 
has contributed to fix, and the 
powers which it has brought into a 
state of activity, will remain with 
the possessor, permanent and in- 
estimable treasures, to his latest 
hour. To myself, this appears the 
most solid advantage to be gained 
from fictitious composition, consi- 
dered as an engine of early instruc- 
tion; I mean, the attractions which 
it holds out for encouraging an in- 
tercourse with the authors best fit- 
ted to invigorate and enrich the 
imagination, and to quicken what- 
ever is dormant in the sensibility to 
beauty: or, to express myself’ still 
more plainly, the value of the inci- 
dents seems to me to arise chiefly, 
from their tendency to entice the 


young reader into that fuirv land of 


poetry, where the scenes of romance 
are lid. Nor is it to the young 
alone that I would contine these 
observations exclusively. Instances 
ave frequently occurred of indivi- 
duals, in whom the power of ima- 
gination has, at a more advanced 
period of lite, been found suscep- 
uble of culture to a wonderful de- 
gree. In such men, what an acces- 
sion is gained to their most refined 
pleasures! What enchantments are 
added to their most ordinary per- 
keptionus! The mind awakening, as 
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if from a trance, to a new exist- 
ence, becomes habituated to the 
most interesting aspects of life and 
of nature; the intellectual eye is 
“purged of its film: and things 
the most familiar and unnoticed, 
disclose charms invisible betore. 
The same objects and events which 
were lately beheld with indifference, 
occupy now all the powers and ca- 
pacities of the soul; the contrast 
between the present and the past 
serving only to enhance and to en- 
dear so unleoked-tor an acquisition. 
What Gray has so finely said of the 
pleasures of verssitude, conveys but 
a faint image of what is experienced 
by the man, who, atter having lost 
in vulgar occupations and vulgar 
amusements, his earliest and most 
precious years, is thus introduced 
at lust to a new heaven and a new 
earth: 
“ ‘The meanest flowret of the vale, 

‘The simplest note that swells the gale, 

The common sun, the an, the skies, 

To him are op’ning Paradise.” 


The effects of foreign travel have 
been often remarked, not only in 
rousing the curiosity of the travel- 
ler while abroad, but in sorrecting, 
after his return, whatever habits of 
inattention he had contracted to 
the institutions and manners among 
which he was pred. It is in a way 
somewhat analogous, that our oc- 
casional excursious into the regions 
of imagination iucreise Our 
in those familiar realities from which 
the stores of imagination are ber- 
rowed. We learn insen-ibly to view 
nature with the eye of the painter 
aud of the poet, and to seize those 
“ happy attitudes of things”? which 
their taste at first selected+ while, 
enriched with the accunniations of 
ages, and with “ the spoils of time,” 
we unconsciously conwine with what 
we see, all that we know and all 
thet we feel; and sublime the or- 
ganical beauties of the material 

world, 
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world, by blending with them the 
inexhaustible delights ot the heart 
and of the fancy. 

To such students as wish te pro- 
secute the philosophy of the human 
mind, the subject to which these 
discussions relate, possesses 
wany additional recommendations. 
While it affords a pleasing ayenue 
to their favourite department of 
knowledge, it turns the attention 
to a very numerous class of phene- 
mena, without a knowledge of which 
it is inpossible to form a just idea, 
vither of the intellectual or moral 
constitution of human nature. But, 
what is of far greater consequence 
io themselves, considered indivi- 
dually, it furnishes (as will appear 
more fully in the course ef some of 
my future inquiries) the most effec- 
tual of all remedies for those pecu- 
tiarities of judgment and of tecling, 
which are the natural consequences 
ef metaphysical pursuits, when in- 


dulged in to an excess. In cases 
where the cultivation of imagin- 


ation and of taste has been al- 
together neglected in early life, 1 


would beg leave to recommend the 
study of philosophical criticism, as 


tue most convenient link tor con- 
necting habits of abstract thought 
sith these hghter and more orna- 
mental accomplishments; and, al- 
though it would be too much to 


promise, to a person whose youth 


las becn spent in metaphy sical dis- 
quisition, that he may yet acquire 
« complete relish for the intellectual 
pleasures which he has so Jong over- 
tuoked, he may be confidently as- 
sured, that enough is still within 
his reach, to recompence amply the 
time and pains employed in its pur- 
sult. Even if little should be gained 
in point of positive enjoyment, his 
specumtive knowledge of the czpa- 
«.ties of the mind, cannot fail to be 
greatly and uset fully enlarged. A 
sense of his limited powers will 
produce that difidence in his own 
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judgment, which is one of the most 
important lessons of phi losophy ; 
axl, by engaging his attertion ‘ty 
his ‘personal defects, may be ex- 
pected to render his plan of edu- 
cation, for those who are to come 
after him, more comprehensive and 
enlightened than that which was 
tollowed by his own instructors. 

In thus recommending the study 
of philosophical criticism as a pre- 
paration for the culture of the arts 
to which imagination and taste are 
subservient, | am perfectly sensible 
that I propose an inversion of what 
may, in one point of view, be re- 
gar ‘ded as the order of nature: but, 
in the instances now in question, 
the mind is supposed to be in a 
morbid or mutilated state; and the 
etfect to be produced is the deve- 
lopement of powers and capacities 
which have never yet been unfold- 
ed. In such circumstances, we must 
necessarily avail ourselves of the aid 
of such habits as happen to be al- 
ready tormed, in order to call forth 
whatever faculties and principles. 
are still wanting to complete the 
intellectual system. 

In cases, on the other hand, ia 
which the imagination or the taste 

may be suspected to have gained 
an undue ascendant over the other 
powers of the understanding, the 
philosophy of the human mind 
(supposing the attention to be ju- 
diciously and skilfully led to it, 
and the intellectual capacities not 
to be altogether unequal to the 
attempt), must necessarily prove 
the most protitable and interesting 
ot all studies; and ior this purpose, 


that branch of it which relates t@ 


philoseyhical criticism forms a con- 
necting link, of which it is much 
easier for an instructor to avail 
himself, than when the curiosity 
is to be enticed (as was betore 
proposed ) in the contrary direc- 
tion. The plan of study here sug- 
gested is copied from the order of 
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Nature herself; the curiosity being 
led from known and familiar phe- 
nomena to an investigation of their 
general laws. 

Nor do I apprehend that there is 
any danger of weakening the plea- 
sures of imagination, by thus philo- 
sophizing concerning their sources ; 
notwithstanding what Mr Burke has 
alleged in support of this conclu- 
sion, in the following very curious 
passage. [call it curious, as it ap- 
pears to myself to be much more 
strongly marked with enthusiasm 
and extravagance, than with good 
sense and sober reflection. In point 
of mere expression, it is unquestion- 
ubly one of the happiest in Mr 
Burke’s writings ; and even, in point 
of thought, I am far from consider- 
ing it as altogether destitute of 
truth. 

‘ The pleasures of imagination 
‘ are much higher than any which 
‘ure derived from a rectitude of 
‘ the judgment. The judgment is, 
‘ tor the greater part, employed in 
‘ throwing stumbling-blocks in the 
‘way of the imagination, in dis- 
* sipating the scenes of its enchant- 
‘ ment, and in tying us down to the 
‘ disagreeable yoke of our reason; 
* for almost the only pleasure that 
* men have in judging better than 
‘ others, consists in a sort of con- 
* scious pride and superiority, which 
‘ arises from thinking rightly; but 
‘ then, this is an indirect pleasure ; 
‘a pleasure which does not imme- 
“diately result from the object 
‘ which is under contemplation. In 
‘the morning of our days, when 
the senses are unworn and tender, 
* when the whole man is awake in 
* every part, and the gloss of novel- 
* ty fresh upon all the objects that 
* surround us, how lively at that 
* time are our sensations, but how 


‘false and inaccurate the judg- 
‘ ments we form of things? I de- 
a 


spair of ever receiving the same 
* degree of pleasure from the most 
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‘ excellent performances of cenius, 
‘which I felt, at that age, from 
pieces which my present judg- 
‘ ment regards as trifling and con- 
‘ temptible. Every trivial cause of 
* pleasure is apt to affect the man 
‘ of too sanguine a complexion; 


his appetite is too keen to suffer’ 


* his taste to be delicate: and he is 
‘ in all respects what Ovid says of 
himself in love: 


* Molle meum levibus cor est violabile 
telis, 
Et semper causa est, cur ego semper 
amem, 

In this passage, the very cloquent 
writer states the pleasures of imaein- 
ation, and those connected with the 
exercise of reason, as much more 
exclusive of each other, than seems 
to me consistent with tact. Indeed, 
I am strongly inclined to think (al- 
though [ do not mean at present to 
enter into the arguinent ), that they 
are both enjoyed in their greatest 
perfection, when properly combined 
togethers The pleasures) which 
Burke has so finely and pathetical- 
ly touched upon, as peculiar to the 
imagination in the morning of our 
days, are the effects, not of the 
weakness of our reasoning pewers, 
but of novelty, of hope, of gaiety, 
and of a great variety of other ad- 
ventitious causes, which then con- 
cur to enhance the enjovinent; and 
with which the intellectual pleasures 
which come afterwards (so untor- 
tunatcly, as Burke seems to sup- 
pose) to co-operate, are by no 
means, in the nature of things, in- 
compatible, however rarely they 
may be combined in carly youth. 
I question much, whether, in the 
picture he has here drawn, the 
numberless other enjoyments, which 
distinguish that happy stage of life, 
did not contribute powerfully to 
exalt in his conceptions that parti- 
cular cliss of pleasures, on the ine- 
mory of which he dwells with so 
much rapture; and whether, in cs- 
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timating their comparative intense- 
ness at dilferent periods, he made 


due allowances for the eflects of 


association in modifying all our re- 
collections of the past, and more 
particularly of our tenderest years. 
I can easily conceive, that a man 
of taste should now persuade him- 
self that, when a boy, he read 
Blackmore’s Arthur, with far greater 
pleasure than that which he receives 
at present from the “Encid or Para. 
dise Lost; beeause, in the former 
case, the original impressions re- 
ceived from the poem, rise to his 
remembrance with a thousand bor- 
rowed charms: but I never can 
believe, that the pleasure com- 
municated to the most enthusiastic 
school boy by such a pertormance, 
bears, in faet, any proportion, even 
in inteuseness, to what Virgil and 
Milton must necessarily impart to 
every person possessed of a culti- 
vated taste and an enlightened un- 
derstanding. — It Reynolds should 
have happened, in his old age, to 
revisit the village where he was 
born, with what transport would he 
probably recognize the most indit- 
tirent paintings to which the op- 
sortunities of his childhood afforded 
bhi access ; and how apt would he 
be to overrate the pleasing impres- 
sions which he first received trom 
these, by confounding them with 
the other attractions of his native 
spot! It is far from being unlikely 
he would fancy, for the instant, that 
he had never since been equally de- 
lighted: yet how extravagant would 
be the illusion, to compare any gra- 
tilication of which his inexperienced 
mind could possibly be susceptible, 
with what he enjoyed at that mo- 
ment of his after life, so admirably 
tancied by the poet: 
soovee ** When first the Vatican 


Unbarr'd its gates, and to his raptur'd eye 
Gave Raflaelle’s elories 


The passive gratitications connect- 


ed with the sensible impression 6g 
visible objects, were probably then 
much impaired by long use and 
habit; but how trifling this abate. 
ment, in the general effect, when 
compared with the intellectual plea- 
sures so copiously superadded by 
his experience and observation ?— 
by his professional studies ; by his 
own practice as a painter; by his 
powers of judgment, comparison, 
and reasoning ; by his philosophical 
curiosity Concerning the principles 
of his favourite art, and the genius 
of this particular artist; in short, 
by every faculty and principle be- 
longing to a rational and sensitive 
being, to which such an occasion 
could possibly afford any exercise? 
The greater the number of such 
intellectual enjoymeuts, that we can 
contrive to attach to those objects 
which fall under the province of 
taste, the more powerful must the 
effect of these objects become :— 
Nor would I be understood to ex- 
clude, in this observation, the plea- 
sures connected with the severer 
sciences that regulate the mecha 
nical processes of the different arts. 
Akenside has taken notice of the 
additional charms which physical 
science lends even to the beauties 
of nature; and has illustrated this 
by an example, which to me has 
always appeared peculiarly fortun- 
ate,—the redoubled delight which 
he himself experienced, when he 
first looked at the rainbow, alter 
studying the Newtonian theory ot 
light and colours: 
** Nor ever yet 
The melting rainbow’s vermicil-tinctur'd 
hues, 
To me have shone so pleasing, 2s when 
first 
The hand of Science pointed out the path 
In which the sun-beam, gleaming trom 
the west, 
Falls on the wat'ry cloud, whose cark- 


some veil 
Involves the orient.” 
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and languor. 


But waving all these consider- 
ations, and granting Mr Burke’s 
general doctrine to be true, that 
the pleasures of imagination are 
enjoyed with the most exquisite 
delight, when they are altogether 
uncontrouled by the reasoning fa- 
culty, the practical lesson will still 
be found, on cither supposition, to 
be exactly the same; for it is only 
by combining the pleasures arising 
trom both parts of our frame, that 
the duration of the former can be 
prolonged beyond the thoughtless 
period of youth; or that the *y can 
be enjoy ed even then, tor wy length 
of time, without ending in satiety 
The activity which 
always accompanies the exercise of 
our reasoning powers seems, in fact, 
to be a zest essentially necessary, 
for enlivening the comparatively. in- 
dolent state of mind, which the 
pleasures of imagination and of taste 
have a tendency to encourage. 

I will venture to add, however 
contrary to the prev vailing opinion 
on this ‘subject, that by a judicious 
combination of the pleasures of rea- 
son with those of the imagination, 
the vigour of the latter faculty may 
be preserved, in a great measure, 
unimpaired, even to the more ad- 
vanced periods of lite. According 
to the common doctrine, its eradual 
decline, after the short season of 
youth, is not merely the natural 
consequence of growing reason and 
experience, but the necessary eflect 
of our physical organization : : And 
yet, numberiess ex: imples, in direct 
Opposition to this conclusion, must 
immediately occur to every person 
atallacguainted with literary history. 

Atter all, however, it cannot be 
denied, that the diilerences among 
individuals, in the natural history 
of this power, are immense ; and 
that metances very trequently oc- 
cur, from which the pre judice now. 
under consideration scems, on a 
view, to receive no 
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countenance. Tfexamples have now 
and then appeared of old men con- 

tinuing to display it in its full per- 
fection, how many are the cases, in 
which, after a short pronuse of 
common exuberance, the sources 
of nourishment have seemed all at 
once to dry up, and the plant to 
wither to its very roots, without the 
hope or the possibili ty of a revival 2 
lin instances of this last description, 
I could almost venture to assert, 
that if circumstances be accurately 
examined, it will invariably be found, 

that a lively imagination is 
with a weak judgme nt; with scanty 
stores of acquired knowledge, and 
with little industry to su pply the 
detect. The conse is, that 
tlhe materials, which it is the pro- 
vince of imagination to modily 
and to combine, are soon exhaust- 
ed; the internal resources of reason 
and meditation are wanting; and 
the imagination cither disappears 
altogether, ordegenerates into child- 
ishness and folly. Jn those pocts 
and other artists, on the contrary, 
who have ret sainied to the last all the 

powers of their gouius, imagination 
will be found to be one only of the 
many endowments and habits, which 
constituted their intellectual supe- 

riority;—an understanding enriched 
every moment by a new accession 
of information from without, and 
fed by a perennial spring of new 
ideas from within ;—a systematical 
oursuit of the same object through 
the whole of lite, profiting, at every 
step, by the lessons of its own ex- 
perience, ond the recollection of its 
own errors ;—above all, the steady 
exercise of reason and good sense 
in controuling, guiding, and stimu- 
lating this important, but subordin- 
ate faculty; subjecting it betimes to 
the wholesome discipline ofrules,and 
by a constant application of it to ite 
destined purposes, preserving to tf 
entire, all the advantages which tt 
received from the hand of nature. 
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Anecdotes, §c. Historical and Lite- 
rary. 


*¢ DE MORTUIS NIL NISI BONUM. 


MUCH more approve the maxim, 
De mortuis nil nist vERUM, than 
De mortits nil nisi BONUM.”’ 
Wakefield. 


CHRISTIAN SECTS. 


** Doubtless, every sect or de- 
nomination of Christians, however 
strange their mode of worship, pos- 
sess well-meaning members, whose 
sole intention is to do right, accord- 
ing to their judgment; but, whilst 
I respect their sincerity, and ap- 
plaud their motives, I cannot help 
indulging a smile at their absurdi- 
ties. 

« The Methodist begins his prayer 
with, * Thou knowest what is best 
for me,’—and then takes up half 
an hour in dictatorial supplication ; 
talks one moment of ¢ a still, small 
voice,’—and then roars out psalm- 
edy, as if the Deity were deaf. 

“The Quaker hangs out a sign of 
religion, and evinces a greater pride 
in his singularity of dress, than that 
which he condemns in his more 

udy neighbour. 

“ The Calvinist tells you, * the 
Deity is the essence of mercy and 
goodness,’ and, at the same time, 
believes he has pre-ordained three 
parts of his creatures to everlasting 
“ The Swedenborgian, puzzled 
in mazes of inexplicable matter, 
denies the resurrection of the body, 
—acknowledges that the soul is an 
immaterial spirit,—and then informs 
you that there are shops in heaven, 
to supply food and raiment. 

* ‘The high-churchman believes 
that Jesus was humble, lowly, and 
poor; that his Apostles were the 
same, and, as an emblem, brings 
forward a bishop, taking up his cross 
ex a coach and six! ad Ryley. 


BELINSKI, 


grand-marshal of Poland, once said 
to Augustus, elector of Saxony,— 
“ Whatever opinion Europe may 
entertain of the king of France, 
upon examination, you will be found 
much above him.” Augustus, who 
always had the highest respect for 
the character of Lewis the Great, 
appeared greatly surprised at the 
comparison. “* Nay, you must agree 
to it,”? added Belinski, * when you 
consider, that whatever glory his 
most christian majesty has hitherto 
acquired, he never managed his go- 
vernment without council, or kept 
armies a-foot without money ; now, 
you, sire, have done both the one 
and the other.” 


POVERTY 


is a disease which rages as much, 
and as frequently, in the republic 
of letters, as the plague in Constan- 
tinople.”” Jorlin. 


View of the present State of German 
Literature. From the French of 
C. Villiers, Author of * Essay ow 
the Reformation of Luther, Sc.Sc 
(Paris, 1809.) 


MONG the nations who place 
their glory in the cultivation 

of literature, whom a noble emula- 
tion leads to contend in the labours 
of the mind, and to concur in for- 
warding the general progress of the 
human intellect, the Germans have 
always held an honourable rank. 
If they have not neglected the me 
thematical and physical sciences, 
any more than the belles lettres and 
the arts; if they have had a Kepler 
and a Leibnitz, an Otho de Guericses 
Regiomontanus, Stahl, Lieberkul, 
Haller, ‘I'schirnhaus, ‘Tobie Maye’, 
Euler, and in the fine arts a Win 
kelman, a Sulzer, a Mengs, and ¢ 
Klopstock ; it yet appears, that the 
peculiar genius of the inhabitants o! 
Germany 
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Germany disposes them to cultivate 
the departments of history and an- 
cieat literature. None of us are 


ignorant of the services rendered to. 


these branches of science by Came- 
rarius, Buxtorf, Cluverius, Faber, 
Frensheim, Gronovius and Grayius, 
Vossius, Conrig, Scheffer, Morhof, 
Reineccius, Spanheim, Puifendorf, 
Ludolf, Mascou, Fabricius, Struve, 
Seckendorf, Mosheim, Baungartem, 
Gesner, Busching, Michaelis, Ruhn- 
ken, and many others. These use- 
ful men have, in our days, worthy 
successors, who have advanced along 
with their age ; and it is of a part of 
their recent labours, that I am now 
to treat. May I be allowed previ- 
ously to illustrate, in a few words, 
what are the local circumstances, 
the ruling ideas, which determine 
the object, and, as it were, the na- 
ture of the learned men of Ger- 
many. In fact, so long as science 
spoke only one language throughout 
Europe, so long as Latin was the 
idiom common to the learned men 
of this part of the world, nearly the 
same spirit was preserved among 
them; and the object of their labours 
was nearly the same. But since, 
throughout the different countries, 
it has become so generally the cus- 
tom, to write in the vulgar tongue, 
the European learned men have al- 
most ceased to form a class so close- 
iy united. Those of each country 
have in a manner insulated them- 
,selves from one another, have been 
satisfied with acting upon the pub- 
lic of their own nation, whose taste 
and impulse they have necessarily 
followed from which, in short, they 
must have experienced that reaction 
which always takes place between 
Writers and the public. Hence, has 
been formed, in the bosom of every 
nation, a peculiar species of intel- 
lectual cultivation, a local mode in 
the study of the sciences, which, 
even when they speak the ancient 
idiom of the learned, render too 
November 1810, 


often the intentions and views of one 
nation unintelligible, or at least fo- 
reign to the other. 

Nature, by placing an immense 
barrier between the nations of the 
European continent, seems particu- 
larly to have divided them into two 
distinct races, whose temperament 
and character differ in a very high 
degree. The first, which may be 
called the Gaélic race, occupies the 
south and west ofthe great chain of the 
Alps, and of the course of the Rhine. 
The other, the Germanic race, ex- 
tends to the east and north of the 
same barrier. Whatever, on both 
sides, is not attached to the intel- 
lectuel character of these two prin- 
cipal races, merits little connie 
tion. 

The German race, whose geogra- 
phical limits extend trom the Adri- 
atic Gulf, the Rhine, the North Sea, 
to the German provinces of the em- 
pire of Russia, comprehending Den- 
mark, and even Sweden and Hun- 
gary, has then its particuler litera- 
ture, prevalent in the countries now 
mentioned. The character of this 
literature resembles generally the 
character of the nation, more calin, 
more thoughtful, more inclined to 
subject itself to the empire of ideas, 
than the Gallic character, which, in 
its turn, is more lively, more dis- 
posed to embrace the empire of 
realities, and to select thence ob- 


jects which it pursues with ardour, 


Each of these two modes of exist- 
ing, has its advantages and its incon- 
veniencies. ‘This is not the place 
to compare and balance them. It 
is enough, if I give a slight view 
of the difference of direction which 
they must impress on the labours of 
the mind. ‘The little which has 
been said, sufficiently shews, that 
the German student exerts, in his 
labours on the languages, in his re- 
searches into antiquity, in his man- 
ner of treating history, an assidui- 
ty, a perseverance, a scupulous ex- 

actuess, 
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actiess which makes him carefully 
uttend to the most minute details, 
convinced that nothing is useless, 
and that an observation, inconsider- 
able in appearance, belongs, never- 
theless, tothe whole mass of science, 
and may throw an unexpected light 
on some part of it. The importance 
which he attaches to things which 
may to others appear superfiuous,. 
makes him willingly say all that he 
knows; he and his auditory have 
time; and neither are urgent to 
seize, flying, a result which  satis- 
fies, even without proof, because it 
abridges trouble. This exactness, 
carried to excess, being sometimes 
tiresome to the reader who takes a 
slender interest in such researches, 
has made the reproach of pedantry 
be often attached by men of the 
world, to the labours of learned 
men in general, but particularly to 
those of German students; while 
the latter brand, as superficial and 
trifling, works treated in a different 
manner. But these. recriminations 
prevail only among the vulgar; and 
men of real science know what to 
think of these shades arising out of 
local circumstances. 

To this sort of literary conscience, 
and extreme uprightness, maintain- 
ed by the German critic in his la- 
bours, we may add the considera- 
tion of this important circumstance, 
that he labours neither for a court, 
nor for a world modelled upon one, 
which may make elegance and re- 
fined taste the supreme requisites 
of success in every literary compo- 
sition, Most of the German courts 
—_ French, read French, and are 
almost foreigners in their own coun- 
try. The German scholar finds thus 
his public in the nation itself, which 
is free, and, as it were, cut off from 
all influence of the court and of the 
freat world. This nation, or rather 
these various nations which form 
the Germanic public, contain in 
their bosom a great mass of know- 
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ledge; or, which is the same thing, 


. avery great number of enlightened 


men, of deep students. The learn. 
ed men of Germany are thus judg. 
ed by their peers; they are judged 
severely, but with justice, by a nu- 
merous public, who esteem their la- 
bours, and understand the spirit in 
which they are composed. 

It has been already remarked, 
that this public, and these learned 
men, do not live in great. cities, 
still less are they collected in a 
single capital, under the tyrannical 
empire of a conventional taste, of 
fashionable opinions, or of a world 
which wishes only to be amused 
and interested. ‘The Germaia scho- 
lar is insulated from what is called 
the world, his public is dispersed 
over a vast territory from Berne to 
the gates of Petersburg. He has 
nothing to do with a local spirit, 
armed with the strength produced 
bv a great concentration. ‘The mul- 
tiplicity of places, of countries, does 
not permit it. The local spirit of 
one place is neutralized by that ot 
others: so that, on one side, the 
public judges with suflicient liberal- 
ity; and, on the other, the auther, 
in his composition, enjoys a very 
great independence: he ts entirely 
treed from all influence foreign to 
his studies, or his meditations. 
Hence the German literati have, 
perhaps, the most. truly classical 
taste; thev least modernize the an- 
tique. Hence the facility with 
which they initiate themselves tho- 
roughly into the spirit of nations 
and ages so different from what we 
now see. Hence their real and 
solid svecess in archwological re- 
searches; in the interpretation and 
in the translation of the antientss 
particularly of the Greeks, either 
on account of some secret ailinty 
between the two nations, as the a 
nalogy of the languages would seen 
to indicate, or from a common OT 


in which is lost in the night of time. 
There 
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‘There is another circumstance, 
which, without doubt, has led the 
learned men of Germany Into the 


true path for the interpretation of 


the Scriptures; this is the obliga- 
vion felt by the protestant nations 
to penetrate thoroughly the mean- 
ing of the sacred books, both of the 
Old and New Testament. It is well 
known, what astonishing progress 
they have made, and are still mak- 
ing, in these two grand pursuits. 
Bat the interpretation of the He- 
hrew books, when it is treated on a 
creat scale, necessarily introduces 
those who devoie themselves to it 
into the very sanctuary of oriental 


literature, as the interpretation of 


the Greek books of the Bible intro- 
duces them into that of Hellenism, 
and into the knowledge of the Greek 
and Roman world. Such studies, 
when they become the favourite 
pursuit of a nation, powerfully pre- 
pare the mind tor ail those which 
have in view ancient tiutes, 
guages, manners, and history. Thus 
protestant theology, and the manner 
in which it is taught, is one of the 
fivmest supports of archaeology, of 
puilology, and history, which flou- 
vish by its aid. These researches 
itu the most ancient religious sys- 
tems of the nations of Asia aud Lu- 
rope, cannot but give rise to great 
views in general mythological re- 
searches; a department which, at 
this time, principally occupies a 
nunber of the must profound men 
in Germauy, (as we shall see by 
the notices ot their labours in the 
fullowing memoir), and in which 
they are ia the path to the noblest 
wid boldest discoveries. 

This is uct the only influence ex- 
ercrsed upon German literature, by 
te remarkable direction of men’s 
luinds in that country to religious 
ideas. These ideas determine very 
often the nature of their labours. 
The philosopher turns his thoughts 
to relizion; the histprian treats the 


history of she church, and of theo- 
logical dogmas, as the most import- 
aut branches of the history of man. 
Hence German literature abounds 
iy excellent writings upon this sub- 
ject, which appear without inter- 
mission. In tact, it is with letters 
as with all human institutions ; they 
receive the impression of local ideas, 
and are moditicd according to the 
reigning taste. Architecture, for 
example, aims every where to em- 
bellish the abode of man, and ren- 
der it commodious; but, whilst the 
modern European places the apart- 
ment of the women often in the 
Inost Conspicuous part of the edi- 
flee, the Asiatic constructs his 
rent, as the ancient Grecian did his 
gyeceum, in the most remote part, 


the farthest withdrawn from the 


eye. One constructs a temple, the 
vther a palace; one a hill fort, the 
other a magazine; the former places 
his most elegant front towards the 
public road, in order to be seen ; 
the latter secludes bimself trom the 
public, by the high wails of a court; 
the art of the architect, always the 
same at bottom, becomes, in this 
manner, modified by localities; thus 
is literature aniong different nations. 
I have said enough to shew, what 

is the particular nature, and, as if 
were, the physiognomy of the hte- 
rary Libours of Gemnan seclislars. 
will add likewise, that, cither from 
their solitary lite, or from a noble 
feature in the character of man, 
which is most completely 
among them, they generaliy love 
science and truth, purely on their 
own account. They aim little at 
producing effet: they little regard 
the outward impression, and sacri- 
tice it without dificulty to an ideal 
perfection, to a general progress of 
the imind, which seem to be the 
idol of almost all, and wluch gives 
to their writiugs, bi an eminent de- 
gree, that mild and serious charac- 
ter which may be indicated by the 
word 
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word humanity, by which our fa- 
thers designated the species of stu- 
cies of which we here treat. 
Lastly, I will observe, that these 
ceneraf features of remoteness from 
favour, and from the great, of a 
more popular life (if I may use the 
expression ) among the learned men 
of Germany, give to the literature 
of that country forms rather repub- 
lican than monarchical, rather the 
air ofa forum, than ofacgnrt. But 
oughtitnot thusto be? and ought not 
social inequalities to vanish before 
this bond of science which unites 
all ages, all countries, and al! ranks? 


The very expression, ¢ Republic of 


Letters,’ is so consecrated by uni- 


versal consent, that princes, the most 
jealous of thetr power, have heard 
and repeated it without repugnance. 
There is not even, in this literary 
republic of Germany, any possible 
preponderance of one place over 
another; ne combination which can 
obscure the rest, no point where a 
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Gottingen, at Frankfort, at Meissen 
voices to contradict him; and the 
whole of an enlightened public, why 
take part in this controversy, encou. 
rage both combatants, whose argu. 
ments are repeated and discussed 
inmany learned pamphlets, to which 
masters of the art lend their anony- 
mous pens 


( Lo be continued.) 


Account of Roman Inscriptions in 
Scotland: Ina Leiter from Dr 
Tanner to Mr Gibson—From 
Bishop Nichelson’s Correspond- 
ence, Edited by Mr Nichols. 2 
Vols. (Loudon, 1809.) 


Dear Sir, 

|? E inclosed Roman inscriptions 

were taken last summer in 
Scotland by Mr Urrv, Siudent 
of Christ Church; by whose leave 
I send this copy of them to you, 
Hle is a very curicus gent!eman, 
and, therefore, I believe, you may 


safely depend upon their being 
exactly taken. Two of them have 
a great deal of carved work about 
them, which I wouid not pretend 


body can be established, which can 
shine with a lustre equal to that, 
with which the Institute of France, 
for instance, is surrounded. The 


- 


four classes of the National Insti- 
tute of Germany are dispersed 
throughout the whole nation. Its 
members are found in the smallest 
seminaries, in towns of two thou- 
sand inhabitants, in country presby- 
tories, in particular universities and 
naeademies. This celebrated critic 
inhabits a country town; that great 
astronomer passes his days in a vil- 
Jage, If taste, such as we under- 
stand it, Joses thus somewhat in 
point of rule and stable foundation, 
‘tberty and originality of opinions 
yun. Opinion is seen pronouncing 
powerfully against opinion, school 
against school; and from this collision 
an unexpected light arises. If the 
celebrated Wolf emits, at Halle or 
at Berlin, some idea respecting an 
ancient author, which appears too 
bold, there arise at Copenhagen, 2t 


to delineate, neither was it drawn 
very wellin Mr Urry’s papers. The 
letters and figures are exactly as 
upon the stones: but I was forced 
to write the third line in the third 
inscription longer than ordinary, 
though it ought to be of the same 
length with the rest. I thought 
these might be of use to you, if ever 
you should put ent a Latin Camden. 

We have no news here at present, 
but are all in expectation to hear of 
a new Bishop of Oxford; for all 
here take it for granted that Dr 
Hough will be removed ; otherwise 
the camass at Magdalen College 
will be spoied; where, upen a va 
cancy, the Presidentship 1s like to 
fall to Dr Hunt or Mr Rogers. Dr 
Pudsey, I think, desists. 

I should have been extremely 


pleased if, upon the death of er 
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tate Bishop of Worcester, our friend 
Dr Wake could have got into the 
tlouse of Lords ; but rather wish 
him Bishop of any other place than 
this. 

I believe I shall trouble you and 
the rest of my friends in London, 
about ten days or a fortnight hence ; 
but, before that, you shall hear 
farther trom 

Yours most affectionately, 
Tuom. ‘TANNER, 
All-Souls, Aprii 13, 1699. 


1}. Perth. Ata village called Bal- 
mudy, in the sole of a byyer 
window. 


P.LEG.ILA 
Q. LOLLIO. VR 
LEG. AVG. PR. PR 


©. Stirling. At Castle Cary’s House. 


Hf. BAT. 


3. At Castle Till, near East Kil- 
patrick, in the end of a small 
thatched Cottage. 


CAESAR, T. AELIO 
tHADRIANO. ANTONINO 
AVG. VEXILLATO 
LEG. VI. VICTR. P. F. 


4. This stone was found at Caer 
Leith, and is to be seen at Cock- 
neugh. 


IMP. ANTON, 
AVG, Pio. 
Pr. 
LEG. 

Il 
AVG. 


P. CCLXXIT. 


6. This was found at Dougalston. 


IMP. CAES. TITO AELIO 
HADRIANO ANTONINO 


AVG. LEG. VW 


AVG. PER M. P. Ill. DC 
S 


Letler from Sir Robert Sibbald to 
Mr Lhuyd. 


(From the Same.) 


Sir, July 10, 1705. 


DID recommend the question to 
be proposed anent the language 
of the Highlanders, to my worti*y 
friend Mr Archbald C ampbell, son 
to the Lord Noill Campbell, who 
told me he had sent them to one 
was best fitted to return answers to 
them. [have not yet seen the an- 
swers; but I shall mind Mr Arch- 
bald Campbell of them, and so soon 
as I get them they shall be sent to 
you. I must recommend the bearer, 
Ir Moor, an ingenigus gentleman, 
and his pupil, the Master of Salton, 
to you. ‘The Master is son to my 
good friend the Lord Salton, and 
is to pass some time of his education 
at Oxiord: the youth is ingenious 
and well-natured, and I hope shall 
be a honour to his country. You 
can inform best whom he shall mes 
frequent ; and, I intreat you to give 
him and his tutor your best advice. 
I hope both of thei will learn the 
Natural History in your Museum. 
T shail be clad to hear your work is 
advanced you are printing. 
The expectation of what may be 
dene at our Parliament, turns all 
men here from. these l 
have written, lately, a fuil eecount 
of the animals of the cetaceous 
kind, in our language; and also, 
«“ The History and Description of 
Fyffe, and the Rivers of Porth and 
‘Pay 2 where I give an account of 
the Fishes in the Firths, and the 
Pow!s which frequent the Hills in 
the Firth-of-Forth. 
L shall be glad to hear from you 
uf 
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at your leisure, and to know the 
state of learning since your last. 

I am, Sir, your assured friend, 

and most humble servant, 
R. 

The sudden departure of the gen- 
tlemen must excuse this short let- 
ter. 


Memoir of the late Abraham Gold- 


R Abraham Goldsmid, whose 

self-inflicted’ death has pro- 
duced so strong a sensation in the 
public, was the second son of a res- 
pectable Dutch merchant, of the 
Jewish persuasion, and came over to 
this country with his father and el- 
der brother. He was bora in the 
year 1757, and as soon as his age 
permitted, was initiated into the 
principles of merchandize, Ten- 
derly attached to his brother, he be- 
came his partner when beth were 
grown up, and when the deagh of 
their father left them in possg¥Sion 
of a capital that enabled éhem to 
venture into bold _speulations. 
Their indefatigable industry and na- 
tural acuteness scon ifiproved their 
fortune, which ws greatly aug- 
mented by the marriage of the elder 
Goldsmid with the daughter of Mr 
Solomons of Clapton, who brought 


no less a sum than one hundred 


thousand pounds. From that time 
their commercial undertakings be- 
came more considerable, and in a 
few years they were ranked among 
the first men in the monied world. 
‘Their increasing riches introduced 
them to the notice of administration. 
Whenever a lean was wanted, the 
Goldsmids czsily supplicd a large 
portion of it; andas the terms which 
they offered were alu ays advantage- 
ous, their fortune kept pace with the 
facilities which they granted to Go- 
vernment. In the purchase and sale 
of bullion, stocks, navy bills, and 
exchequer bills, and in negotiating 
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foreign bills of exchange, they alse 
annually disposed of millions, til] at 
last the extent of their speculations, 
the greatness of their credit, and 
the liberality of their dispositions, 
caused them to be placed, without 
one dissenting voice, at the head of 
the Stock Exchange. Thus eni- 
nently raised in the public opinion, 
they incessantly laboured, not te 
obtain the applause of men, which 
they already possessed, but that of 
theiy own hearts. Charity and be- 
nevelence marked all their actions, 
and their munificence was net con- 
fined to the deserving objects of 
their own nation and belief, but ex- 
tended to Christians of every deno- 
mination, They supported every 
public-spirited institution with ther 
subscriptions, and never closed their 
hearts or their purse to those who 
wanted assistauice, whatever might 
be their religious principles. ‘The 
unfortunate end of Mr Benjamin 
Goldsmid, wie or two years ago, is 
well known. It greatty affected lis 
brother, and perhaps first awakened 
the thoyght of comitting suicide 
in his mind. Mr Gopldsmid was 
joint contractor with the house of 
Sir Francis Baring for the jast loan, 
and taking the largest probable 
range, that he had dealt amongst hig 
friends one half of the sum allotted 
to him, the loss sustained by the re- 
mainder at the rate of 1.65 per 
thousand, which was the price oi 
Thursday, was more than any indi- 
vidual fortime could be expected to 
sustain. Ever sinee the decline ol 
omnium from par, Goldsiia’s 
spirits were progressively drooping; 
but when it reached five and six per 
cent. discount, without the probabi- 
lity of recovering, he appeared evi- 
dently restless in his dispositicn, and 
disordered in his mind; and, net 
finding that cheerful assistance 
mongst his monied friends, which 
he had experienced in his happier 
times, he was unable tq beur up 
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Another circumstance that is said 
to have pressed heavy upon his 
mind within the last week, was, that 
he had borrowed half a million of 
the East India Company. He had 
given security for this sum, but the 
period of redemption had arrived ; 
it was to have been paid off on Fri- 
day, and Mr Goldsmid, it is. re- 
ported, felt considerable dificulty in 
raising the monev. LTflowever, it is 
said there will be amply sutticient, 
when his affairs are arranged, to pay 
all debts, and leave a large surplus. 
His account with government. is 
perfectly clear, and the only loss he 
appears to have sustained is by the 
fall of omnium. It is rumoured 
that Mr Goldsmid had at one time 
determined, if possible, to put an 
end to all his dealings in the Stock 
Exchange, and to retire to private 
life. But this determination could 
not be executed immediately, and 
in the mean time, heavy demands 
would come against him. His tem- 
per, hitherto so equal, became, in 
consequence, irritable. He lost all 
his fortitude. Despoudency took 
possession of him, and drove him to 
the commission of that fatal act 
which terminated his life. Yet he 
#0 far mastered his fe «ings in com- 
pany, that his friends and family 
had not the least apyrchension of 
his committing suicide. He came 
to town on Thursday, September 
27, in his carriage, from i 
accompanied by his brothers, Ed- 
ward and Isaac, and his son Moses; 
and several friends who met him did 
not observe any thing particular in 
his manner or appearance. He re- 
turned to Morden to dinner, and 
had company. In the evening he 
joined in a party at cards, after 
walking a good deal in his grounds, 
and giving notice to several of the 
workinen employed in his large pre- 
mises, that he would soon discharge 
them. On Friday morning he rose 
at his usual early hour, and, about 


half-past seven o’clock, was observ- 
ed to pass over the bridge to the 
wilderness or rookery, inhis grounds ; 
and there he perpetrated the fata! 
deed. His coachman having, as 
usual, enquired what horses were to 
go to town, he was referred to Mr 
G. being told at the time which way 
his master had walked. The coach- 
man went in search of him, and was 
the first that found him, weltering 
in his blood, with the pistol grasped 
in his right hand. Life was not 
quite extinet, but before the medi- 
cal assistance which was sent for, 
arrived, he had expired in the arms 
of his atficted fimily. He has left. 
a widow and several children. Tle 
was in his 53d year. An inquest 
was held on Saturday, on the body, 
at his house at Morden. Among 
the Jury were some of the most re- 
spectodle and intelligent persons of 
the vicinage. The proceedings last- 
ed but a few minutes, when the fol- 
lowing verdict was returned: “ Dred 
by Wis own hand, but not in his senses 
at the time’? His remains were in- 
terred in the Jews’ burial ground, 
at Mile-end. ‘The hearse, which 
conveyed the body, passed over 
London bridge, followed by the car- 
riage of the deceased, and thirteen 
mourning coaches, in which were 
the High Priest, the Elders of the 
Synagogue, and a great part of the 
family, except his brothers, who 
were too much alfected to attend. 
On their arrival at the ground, « 
number of poor persons had collect- 
ed to witness the interment of aman 
who had proved not only their _ 
ticular benefactor, but had studied 
to render himself useful through lite 
to all classes of mankind. The 
mourners were scarcely able to sup- 
port themselves. Mr Alison, the 
brother-in-law of tie deceased, faint- 
ed over the body twice, and suuk 
on the grass, lamenting the dismal 
event. ‘The High Priest and Elders 
paid every distinction in their pow . 
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to the remains of their departed 
friend; but in conformity to the 
Mosaic laws, they withheld from 
him the customary funeral rites. 


Account of the Different Orders of 


Spanish .Grandees. From 
borde’s View of Spain. 5 Vols. 


evo. (London, 1809.) 


HERE is much controversy 
concerning the period when the 
dignity of Grandee originated. Some 
antiquaries pretend to discover it 
during the reign of the early Gothic 
kings ; but according to others, it 
dates only fromthe reign of Charles I. 
This Sovereign, having cheated the 
nobility out of the right to remain un- 
covered in his presence, afterwards 
conceded this privilege as a special 
favour to a few of the greatest and 
most ancient families in the country. 
‘The same privilege was granted in 
1520 to a few of the principal fa- 
mailies of Flanders, which at that 
time composed an important portion 
of the Spanish dominions. From 
that period to the present, the Kings 
of Spain have elevated to the rank 
and privileges of Grandee, such in- 
dividuals as they thought deserving 
of the honour. 

The Grandees of Spain are ge- 
nerally divided into three classes, 
which, however, differ from each 
other only in the form of the cere- 
monial to be observed by them when 
introduced at court. A Grandee of 
the highest rank, when presented 
to the King, covers himself before 
he replies to the salutation of his 
Majesty; one of the second rank 
remains uncovered till he has paid 
his compliments; but one of the 
third rank is not allowed to cover 
himself till he has paid his compli- 
ments, made his bow, and mingled in 
the crowd of courtiers. These seve- 
rms degrees of dignity are heredi- 

ary. 


Account of the Different Orders 


A fourth and fifth class of Gran. 
dees have been established of late 
years. They enjoy the same prero. 
gatives as the three former, except 
that of remaining uncovered in the 
royal presence. Of these classes 
one is hereditary and transmissible, 
the other is restricted to the indivi- 
dual on whom it has been conferred: 
the latter is called in Spain a grant 
of the honours of Grandeeship. 

The rank of Grandee, both here- 
ditary and personal, is also grauted 
on particular occasions to foreigners; 
several of the French nobility espe- 
cially, have solicited and obtained 
this honour, in order to place them- 
selves as nearly as possible ona level 
with the Peers of the realm in their 
own country. There is no recipro- 
city, however, in this concession, 
there not being a single instance of 
any Spanish nobleman being raised 
to the honours of the Peerage ef 
France. The reasonof this depends, 
however, in a considerable degree, 
on the circumstance that in France 
no one can be a Peer, without pos- 
sessing a large territorial domain; 
whereas in Spain the title of Gran- 
dee is wholly unconnected with 
landed property. 

The Grandees are at the head of 
the Spanish nobility, and at court 
take precedence of all secular dig- 
nities except those of Constable and 
Admiral of Castile. They take the 
oath of allegiance to the King im 
mediately after the Bishops; they 
are allowed to approach very neat 
the Royal Person, and in all public 
ceremonies occupy the places nearest 
to the Royal Family ; they perform 
the funeral hogours to the Princes 
of the Blood. In criminal cases 
they are almost independent of the 
ordinary tribunals, and can be at- 
rested only by the express permis 
sion of the king; they wear the 
ducal coronet, heve a king at arms, 
and are preceded by mace-beare's; 
in the Royal Chapel they age seated 

on 
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on a bench by the side of the King. 
They have the title of Hreecllence, 
and in all letters are soenes by 
the appellation ot Excellentissino 


senor 3 this prerogative, however, 
thev share with the Ministers of 


State, the Captains General of the 
provinces and of the army, and the 
Lieutenant-Generals. When they 
arrive in a garrison town, a cuard 
of honour is appointed them, con- 
sisting of a Company with its officers 
and a “standard. The King addres- 
ses them as his cousins, and their 
wives are received by the Queen in 
her apartment standing, and are 
afterwards seated on 

The Grandees of Spain pretend 
to an equality of rank with the 
Electors of the German Lmpire, 
and the Princes of Italv : but this 
claim has never been decided; the 
Electors and Princes have constant- 
iv refused to admit it, and in order 
to escape uupleasant disputes, they 
avo: oid, as much as possible, mecting 

th each other. 

"The priviece most valued, how- 
ever, by the Grandees, is that of 
being cov ered in the royal pr esencee, 
2 7" lege which they share with 
the Cardinals, the Papal Legates, 
the Archbishops, the Grund Prior 
af Castile, of the Order of Malta, 
the Generals of the Orders of Sa:mt 
Domingo, and of Saint Francis, the 
Ambassadors of Crowned Heads, 
the Knights of the Order of the 
Colden Fleece, the Knights of the 

Military Orders when the King as- 

sits at their chay pters, the Grandees 

i Portugal, and the 
the Chamber of Castile when they 
assemble in Council in the King’s 
vpartment. 

All the Grandees and titled no- 
bility, except the most ancient 
families and those who have obiain- 
ed a special dispensation, pay two 
impost sto the king, the mela ar- 
nata and lanzas. The first is paid 
by every new Grandee on his crea- 

November 1810. 


Members of 


tron, and at every iature succession 
to the title: the latter is aa annus! 
tax. ‘The former amounts to about 
100,000 reals (1..1000) tor a Gran- 
deeship, and to 30,000 reals 
10s.) fora patent of titled nob: lity. 
The fine paid for the siccession of 
a son to his tather’s 
moderate, but increases consider- 
ably wien the title passes to a col- 
lateral heir, nmounting in this latter 
case sometines to 24,000 reals for 
a grandeeship. This inipost is te 
be paid for every separate title to 
which a person may succeed, whai- 
ever may be their number. In like 
manner the ts levied annua!- 
ly on every individual title. A 
Grandce pays S00 ducats (1.95 
lis. Sd.); a Count, or Marquis, 
pays SOU ducats (1.94. Ts. Gd.), 
and a Viscount pays 1800. reals 
15s.) The united produce 
ot these two taxes amounted m 
the year to 5,400,000 reals 
(1..56,250.) 

The nobility of Spain was former- 
ly wholly devoted to the protession 
of arms, and obtained signal honour 
from de perseverance and final suc- 
cess of its exploits against the Moors. 
This ardour for military exploits 
was so totally extinguished during 
the lest century, that the repug- 
nance by which it was succecded 
appeared to be msurmountable; et 
late years, however, it has been 
ver) y sen isibly giving way, and at 
pres ee there are few of the higher 
nobility who cither have not bee ny 
or are not now actively engaged in 
the service. The constitution of 
Spain admitting of ma YON has 
no doubt done much towards ocea- 

ioning ghis reluctance to 2 
lite. Almost the whole prope rty 
devolving on the eldest sen, the 
younger ones have sosmail a pittance 
us for the most part to be inc apable 
of maintaining themselves, mn the 
stvle of living expected from an 


officer in the army. Even those 
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who follow this profession generally 
quit it the moment that their elder 
brother renders them at all easy in 
tneir circumstances by the grant of 
MAYOTAZLO» 

Another ‘principal cause of the 
indisposition of the Spanish nobility 
for a military life, is the disagree- 
able prospect of spending theirwhole 
lives immured in garrisons, and in- 
dulged with leave of absence only 
tor short periods and at distant in- 
tervals, and with the loss of half 
their pay while they are absent. Of 
these garrisons, some are ruinous 
on account of the excessive expences 
in which it is almost necessary to 
indulge ; others are solitary posts in 
villages and small towns destitute of 
meansand oportunities of instruction, 
of social intercourse, and of the most 
reasonable pleasures, where the 
soldier passes a melancholy, mono- 
tonous, insipid Jife, where his fa- 
culties become terpid, and where 
he loses by degrees all the energy 
and activity of lis mind and body. 

The nobility of Spain enjoy, even 
at present, several very important 
privileges. ‘They are alone admis- 
sible into the four military orders ; 
they are exempt from certain in- 
posts, from service in the militia, 
and trom the billeting of troops. 
They are not liable to imprisonment 
tor debt, except for arrears of taxes 
a to the King; they cannot 

e confined in the common prisons, 
nor can their house, their horse, 
their mule, or their arms be taken in 
execution; at Barcelona they can on- 
iy be put under arrest by the chief 
Alguazil of the Royal Audience, 
who is always a noble. 

Formerly, however, the privileges 
of the nobles, especially the Gran- 
dees, were much more numerous 
and important. They were possess- 
ed of castles and fortresses, which 
enabled them often to set at deti- 
ance both the Sovereign and the 
laws. They nominated the Justices 
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of all the villages and towns unden 
their vassalage, and these Justices 
were dependent only on themselves, 
They alone, together with the 
Bishops, represented the nation jy 
the States-general of Castile, forthe 
Commons did not obtain a place in 
this assembly till the thirteenth 
century. They levied on their owa 
lands a tythe of all ecclesiastical re- 
venue, on the plea of holding them- 
scives in constant readiness to march 
against the Moors. They establish- 
ed imposts on their vassals and tolls 
on their lands, and had guards for 
their personal safety. 

In the kingdom of Aragon, to the 
above privileges were added the fol- 
lowing: no vassal could bring any 
action at law against his lord, the 
States assembled in 1381 having 
declared publicly, that the punish- 
ment of Lords guilty of injustice 
belonged. to God alone. — It was also 
rendered illegal to pass sentence ot 
capital punishment on any noble, 
whatever his crime might have been, 
perpetual imprisonment being the 
severest punishment to which they 
were liable. ‘Phese immunities were 
supported by the vast riches of the 
nobles. The greater part of the 
Spanish territory was in their pos- 
session. In.the reign of Charles |. 
according to L. Marinus Lientus, 
the revenues of the Grandees and 
and titled nobility alone amounted 
to 1,482,000 ducats; a prodigious 
sun, when the difference in the 
value of money between that time 
and the present is taken into const 
deration. The Commons ot the 
kingdom of Castile aflirmed in theit 
manifestos during the same 
that in the whole country between 
Valladolid and San Jago in Galicia. 
an extent of about 100 leagues, the 
King possessed only three villagess 
and the nobles the rest. 

The nobility being thus become 
so powerful as to be formidable te 
the Sovereign, rendered it a 0 
gpyect 
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abject of the royal policy for several 
generations, to reduce an order 
equally hostile to the King and the 
people. The execution of this plan 
was commenced in the fourteenth 
century by Alphonso XI. who, in 
the year 1333, obliged the nobility 
to surrender or destroy the greater 
part of their castles and fortresses ; 
inthe year 1390 King John sue- 
ceeded in rendering the Justices of 
the nobility amenable to those ap- 
pointed by the Crown: in the year 
1473 Henry [V. caused the States 
assembled at Maria de Nieve to sup- 
press the tolls and imposts levied by 
the nobility in their own domains: 
Ferdinand V. by means of the States 
of Toledo, assembled in 1488. ren- 
dered it unlawful for any nobleman 
to have a body guard: lastly, Charles 
I. deprived them of the right of 
remaining covered in the royal pre- 
sence, and in the year 1535 exclud- 
ed them entirely from the General 
Assembles of the States. 


W.C. on the Policy of attacking 
Trade, in opposition to the Doc- 
trines contained in the Summary 
Sor August and June 3 with Notes 
in support of these Doctrines. 

To the Editor. 


Sir, 
| your Summary of Polifies for 

August, page 510, you direct 
the attention of your readers to 
three points; first, the Caimpatgn in 
Portugal ; second, the Counnercial 
Policy of the Belligerent Powers ; 
and, third, the State of the Bullion. 
With regard to the first and last of 
these pouits, though not disposed to 
subscribe to your sentiments, yet i 
do not think it necers'try to make 
any observations. With regard to 
the seconc point in your 
viz. the Commercial Policy of the 
Relligerent Powers, I take the i- 
berty of sending you a tew observa- 


tions, which, L conceive, the impar- 
tiality you profess requires that vou 
should insert in your next Number. 
Aiter congratulating your read- 
ers, and the country at large, on 
the adoption of a milder system in 
France, you profess your anniety, 
that some arrangement could) be 
devised tor extending to trade com- 
plete protection against the fury ot” 
war, and you lament the folly ‘and 
prejudice by which nations have 
been tempted for such a length of 
time, tu persecute those who were 
traversing the world (or the purpose 
of multiplying the enjoyments ot its 
inhabitants. By this you would seen: 
to insinuate that the merchant is 
altogether disinterested (a), and has 
no other object in view but the good 
of mankind; whereas, appreliend 
it will be found, without derogating 
from the respectability of such a 
character, that he is chiefly, noe 
solely, influenced by a regard to his 
own private advantaze; and if this 
be the case, it-is but (air that his 
risk should be in proportion to his 
gains (4); but granting tor amoment 
that the assertion should be well 
founded, yet we are to consider in 
what sense itis true. Is it the ob- 
ject of the British merchant to mul- 
tiply the enjoyments of the inhabi- 
tunts of Britain or of France(c)? You 


(a) By ro means. Admitting the mte- 
rested motives of the merchant, the argu- 
ment remus full force. 

fh) We have nothug to do with the 
questi-n is, 
Our 


is person who bee 


motives OF the mercoant. 


whet are the etleets of his w fustry. 
1s thi 
France ard 
front What motive, and is it mot on this ace 


d, ro matter 


court bad tis WO powers to ilie 


terrupt | in those labours, by which they 


botl proit ? 
fo) We care not what his object is. The 
effects of his industry are 
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will not 
case, or 
can it be 
ment of Britain is bound to protect 
snd assist its subjects in endeayour- 
inz to multiply the enjoyments of 
its enemies? If the object is only 
to multiply the enjoyments of our 
own countrymen, in what way does 
the system of warfare that is carried 
on, namely, that of distressing the 
rade of France, interfere with this 
object (d)? If, again, you apply the 
assertion to the merchants of neu- 
tral powers, is it not evident that 
from the moment they take part 
with our enemies, and endeavour to 
assist them against us, by multiplying 
their enjoyments (7), or in any other 


say that the latter is the 
if it is, on what principle 


the other, While he increases the enjoy- 
ments of France, he increases those of Bri- 
rain, and vice versa, Ut he is prevented from 
sucreasing the enjoyments of France, he is 
prevented irom increasing those of Britain. 
‘The enyoyments of both countries are so 
bound together, that the blow which strikes 
the one must strike the other; and, in these 
circumstances, we hold it to be better policy 
tv allow France to prosper by trade, while 
we prosper along with her, than to injure 
her prosperity and our own at the same 
time. ‘The authors of this war against trade 
never seem to have perceived that trade is a 


made out that the govern- - 
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way, they give up the privileges of 
their neutrality, and have no longer 
any Claim, either upon our protec. 
tion or forbearance. ‘ 

As to the blockading system, as 
it is called, it is no doubt intended 
to injure our enemies, and, at the 
same thine, to enrich ourse!yes, and 
it is the natural consequence of our 
naval superiority, nor will it be con- 
demned by any but those who envy 
us that superiority. It would no 
doubt be a very desirable thing, tha 
wars shouldbe altogether prevented ; 
it would be desirable, since they can- 
not be prevented entirely, that they 
should be carried on without inter- 
fering with the comforts and eujoy- 
ments of individuals, but so long as 
they are to be prosecuted by the 
usual methods of guns, swords, and 
other deadly weapons, that, fam 
afraid is altogether impossible. But 
you seem willing to sacrifice the 
lives of men for the purpose of pre- 
serving their enjoyments. Now, Sir, 
I cannot help thinking that it is a 
much better way for one nation to 
overcome another by distressing 
their trade, and diminishing their 
enjoyments, than by cutting their 
throats. And, if the restraints 


mutual benetit, and that its loss must be a 
mutual evil. 

(d) \t does interfere; because the trade 
of France cannot be distressed without dis- 


which we inpose on the commerce 
of our enemies shal! force them to 
reasonable terms of accommodation 
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tressing, at the same time, that of Britain. 
(ce) This ts the strangest definition of the 
Privileges of neutrality which we recollect 
any Where to have seen. It is admitted on 
all hands, thet the neutral trader must take 
uo share in the war between contending 
states; but the difficulty has always been 
to reduce this principle to practice, and to 
specity what would be construed into taking 
« share in the war, and what would not. 
‘Yhis writer, however, cuts short the difi- 
culty by declaring, that the neutral traders, 
if they assist our enemies by nudt/plying their 
eajoyments, forfeit the privileges of neutrae 
ity,--a pretension never supported by the 
wildest decluimers in favour of cur maritime 
rights,—-at wariance with the principles and 
practice of all civilized nations,--and leading 
directly to licentiousness and anarchy ; for if 
at were held to be an overt act of hostility 


"an the neutral to multiply the enioyments cf 


(/), V think this is much betier than 
if we could obtain the same end by. 
routing them in the ticld, and des 
troying three fourths of their eal), 
at the expence of one halt of our 
own (2). 


With 


one of the belligerents, he would be debate 
red from all kind of trade with either o 
them--a state of thraldom to which he 
would never subinit, and which, if attempt 
ed to be enforced, would spread universa 
war through the world, ‘This country, 
however, hus never contended for any such 
pretension. 


(f) We maintain that they have no such 
tencency. 


(g) Our argument here is entirely — 
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With regard to your assertion, 
that the calamities of individuals 
rarely influence the policy of states, 


understood, for which we do not blame W. 
C., as it is very toiperfectly explained in the 
Summary which he appears to have been 
examining. If he will turn, however, to 
the Number of this work published in June 
last, he will find a full statement of the ori- 
yin and progress of the controversy, with 
an exposition of the principles for which we 
contend, Hi, after revising that statement, 
with attention and candour, W.C, shall per- 
aist in thinking our opinions wrong, we 
shall then be happy to hear his objections—- 
which we pledge ourselves cither to answer, 
or to retract what we have said. In the 
mean time, we beg his attention to the fol- 
lowing passage ;-- From this statement, 
‘ our readers will perceive, that the object 
¢ both of France and Britain, in attacking 
* commerce, is to distress each other’s sub- 
* jects; by which means each party expects 
‘ to compel its adversary to accept of rea- 
© sonable terms of peace, A peace, on rea- 
¢ sonable terms, is, in truth, the object of 
‘all war; and according as the means em- 
* ployed are more or less calculated to ob- 
* tain this object, their policy is to be esti- 
mated.—An examination of this principle, 
© on which the whole argument turns, will 
* tend considerably to shorten our remarks 
© on this subject ; as it will be unnecessary, 
© if we can shake the principle of the system, 
* to enter into an examination of its detat!s. 
* When two nations determine to appeal to 
‘arms, their object is clearly to try which 
* is the strongest party; and whatever de- 
‘ cides this question most readily, is un- 
* doubtedly the best mode of making war. 
‘ {na land war, the armies of the two 
* hostile nations meet—a battle is fought— 
* and peace follows the submission of the 
* weaker power. It is impossible to devise 
* a quicker method of bringing matters to 
an issue; and although the conflict of 
armies produces infinite calamity, the 
* means employed are so intimately con- 
* nected with their object, and are so ob- 
* viously necessary, that no complaint 1s 
* made—no irritation is excited for to 
* complain of this mode of making war, 
would be to complain against war itself. 
* It is under this system, that war, assum- 
* ing the appearance of a generous com- 
* petition of gallantry and skill, presents 
* the singular spectacle, of men brought 
* together to destroy each other, and yet 
* preserving in their intercourse all the 
* courteousness of social life. 

* St is otherwise when war is conducted 


it may be true to a certain degree ; 
but though rulers may be deat’ to the 
calamities which war brines pow 
their subjects, yet they may be 
compelled by the very misery v hich 
these calamities oceasion, to putan 
end to a war which they arc no 
longer able to carry on. “Por it is 
not true, at least, in a erent com- 


¢ employed, though they inflict certain mi. 
‘ sery upon mankind, are very renotely 
* connected with their object. Such, how- 
¢ ever, Is, in a great Measure, the character 
of every war waged aeuinst Commerce. 
¢ Je distresses and ruins the merchant, and 
¢ lessens the enjoyment of nanions, While 
¢ its evils are, in this manner, certain and 
¢ immediate, its benelits are exceeding 
doubtful; and a nation which purcues 
¢ measures so pregnant with evil, and ap- 
¢ parently leading to so little wood, is apt 
toincur the imputation of cruelty. hs 
¢ hostility appears to proceed more from 
‘resentment than from policy; and it ma- 
turally vives rise to siinilar feelings ou 
¢ the part of the adversary, In this conte 
of revenge and passion, the privauons 
‘inflicted by an enemy, in place of sub- 
€ mission, only produce more obstinate re- 
* sistance. In this age of the world we 
‘surely have not to learn, that man is 
governed more by his reason and his 
* sions, than by his physical propensities; and 
‘that suffering, when combmed with a 
sense ol oppression, has ne tendency to 
¢ subdue the mind: for what suffering can 
© be conceived equal to that ot submuttiny 
‘ to an enemy whom we hate ? 

In proot of these reasomings, Wwe might 
safely appeal to the history ol every wer 
¢ in which this mode of ho tility has been 
© tried. "The pre sent state of the two press 
‘ powers of Europe furuishes, however, 
* suflicient coniirmation of their truth, “th: 
© hostile decrees of France, and the British 
¢ Orders in Council, have undoubtedly so 
* far succeeded, as, in many parts of the 
‘ world, to have placed commerce pearl y 
* at a stand. Both parties have Leen sever? 
sufferers by these measures; but, so ler 
© from submission, they seein only the meie 
* dctermined on resistance. 


* ‘The great objection to this mode cr 


* hostility, therefore, is, that 1 counteracts 
© its own object ; and so far from facilitat- 
ing the return of peace, which ts 1s 
avowed purpose, it gives rise to so many 
angry feelings, that pesce is never 
thought of.’ 
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mercial nation like our own, that 
the evils arising from the decline of 
commerce are confined to those en- 
gaged in commercial pursuits,—the 
merchant, the manutacturer, and 
the labourer. All the other classes 
of society must ultimately suffer 
from: the same cause; and the in- 
terests of those who have the great- 
est influence in conducting the go- 
verninent of the country, may, and 
must be affected to such a degree 
as to compel them to listen to terms 
of perce. 1 need only mention the 
termination of the American war, (/) 
which was certainly brought about 
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By attending to these reasonings, W. C. 
will perceive that we disapprove of attack- 
ing trade, because we think that such hos- 
tility, although its professed object is to 
force an enemy to reasonable terms of 
peace, has no such tendency, ‘lhe calami- 
ties brought upon a country by the conflict 
of armies may be very great; but this mode 
ot hostility has a tendency to bring the mate 
ter to an issue; a battle gained, or a battle 
lust, is a step towards peace. And, at any 
rate, the war waged against trade, does 
not supersede the battle in the field. If it 
did, this would be a good argument for 
keeping it up. So far from this being the 
case, however, it is a clear addition to the 
miseries of war for no purpose whatever. 


(h) The American war! Does rot this 
writer know, that, during that war, Bri- 
tain used the most severe measures to bring 
sumerica to her terms,—burning her coast 
towns, ruiming her fisheries, sliutting up 
her ports, preying upon her trade. The 
avowed purpose of these severe mea- 
sures was to force the Americaus to rea- 
sonable terms of peace; in other words, 
to make them submit. Did they then 
subinit ? Did they not, on the coutrary, 
grow more united, and more decermined 
in their resistance? And does not. this 
writer also know, that the American war 
was brought to an issue by the battle in 
the field? Britain and America might 
have continued till this day, harassing each 
other’s trode, without coming one whit 
nearer their purpose. But when Cornwal- 
lis’ army Jovrendered to Washington, the 
strife was decided. ky was brought to this 
issue by the conflict of the two armies, and 
wt would have hod the same event had every 
other species of hosulity been forborne ; 
and having no influence on the issue of the 
contest, aid being on this account of no 


in this manner, and the same cane 
must always produce the same ef. 
fect. You say the present change 
in the commercial policy of Britain 
and France appears to have origi- 
nated in the mutual necessities of 
both. This assertion I consider as 
totally unfounded. Indeed, you 
seem to adinit this, when you say in 
the very next sentence, that the go- 
vernment of France, impressed with 
the folly of its past conduct, appears 
to have meditated a change in its po- 
liecy (7). Now, as the change is con- 
fined to the policy of France alone, 
how can it be conceived to have 
originated in the necessities of Bri- 
tain? The decree which has been 
issued in France proves most clears 
ly that the advantage, and conse- 
quently the necessities of France 
alone have been consulted(é ). It per- 

mits 


use, we contend, that, in every view of 
policy and humanity, it ought to have been 
forborne. 


(i) This is an unfair comment on our 
words; and the writer, to make out his 
statement, lays hold of detached seutences, 
the meaning of which can ouly be judged 
of, while they are allowed to stand in the 
context of which they form a part. We 
say, that ¢ there is no doubt that the effects 
© of the late commercial decrees have been 
‘severely felt in both countries; and, ac- 
* cordingly, while, in Britain, the mercnants 
‘were holding meetings for the purpose of 
© procuring a modification of the obnoxious 
‘edicts by which they were embarrassed, 
‘the government of France, impressed 
‘with the folly of its past conduct, ap 
‘ pears, 2t the same time, to have medle 
‘tated a change in its policy. We here 
state, that these decrees have been equally 
felt in both countries, Our reasons are, 
that, in Britain, the merchants have been 
holding meetings to relieve themselves from 
their effects; and when we speak of the 
present change in the policy © Bret Lin, of 
course we allude to the nieasures the’: 
posed to bean conven plation In 
of their complaints. We were not ge 
so stupid as to suppoov, that the repeal 
the Fronch decrees we, ony evr ence that 
their effects extended beyond Fs... 

(ky No ouestion of it, And, im like 
manner, the meetivgs of the merchant 
Britain are clearly referable to their neces 
sities, and uot to these of Frauce. 
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mits the importation of colonial and 
other produce, of which France stood 
greatly in want, but admits not a 
single article of the growth or ma- 
nufacture of Britain. In short, the 
decree In question is the work of 
our enemies alone,—it has no re- 
ference whatever to the interest, or 
advantage, or necessities of Britain, 
and, therefore, can in no sense be 
gaid to have originated in the mu- 
tual necessities of both nations (/). 
‘Towards the conclusion, yau fur- 
nish one of the strongest arguments 
against the propriety of the arrange- 
ments which you propose for aftord- 
ing to trade complete protection a- 
gainst the fury ef war, when you 
admit that in the present state of 
the contest, Britain can in no other 
way atlect the interests of France(m), 
but by circumscribing her trade by 
sea. ‘This is now the only opportuni- 
ty which is atforded tor any conflict 
between the two nations. It is true 
that naval and military strength can- 
wot be brought into contact. In 
this state of things the war might 
continue for ever, if by mutual a- 
ereement the commerce of both na- 
tions were protected from aggres- 


(1) We do not say so. On the contrary, 

we say that this decree origmated m the 
necessities of France alone. 
Affect the interests of France. ‘This 
Sa very vague expression. We deny that 
the war waged against trade has any ten- 
dency to bring about a peace; and we have 
already stated our reasons for thinking so, 
We at the same time state, that this is the 
only mode of hostility left to us; and this 
hostility being useless, having no tendency 
to force our enemies to peace, or to pro- 
mote any one object for which nations take 
up arms, what is the concliusion—not sures 
ly that we shall persist in a mode of war- 
ture proved to be useless, merely because 
there is no other mode left, but that we 
shall bend our thoughts to peace; and if 
Bhat is found impossible, that we shail 
then confine ourselves to a system purely 
defensive, husbanding our resources in every 
possible Way. It never surely can be maine 
tained, that we ought to persist in attack- 
mg the trade of France, atter it is plauny 
etoved that this dees us wo vood, 


sion(x). Heretien isthe only mode 
which ts left us by which we ear 
hope to bring France to terms of 
accommodation (0), namely, by in- 
terrupting her trade as tar as we can, 
even though thereby we contribute 
to increase the sutierings of her in- 
nocent subjects; nor is it true, as 
you assert, that this system of com- 
mercial hostility, while it preys on 
the domestic comforts of individuals, 
has ne tendency to bring the con- 
test to a speedy decision, or to ac- 
complish any of the great objects of 
war (p). The Milan and Berlin de- 
crees were evidently and avowedly 
designed to ruin the trade of Bri- 
tan The British orders in council 
were intended to counteract this 

effect ; 


(n) But if, as we assert, the hostility 
waged against commerce has no tendency 
to bring the war to a conclusion, it will e- 
vidently not protract the war one moment 
longer to forbear this mode of hostility. 

(vo) We always deny that it has the 
slightest tendency to bring France to ree- 
sonable terms of accommodation. ‘his is 
the very ground eu which we disapprove 
of it, 

(p) This is to the point. If this is prov- 
ed, our argument falls to the ground, Let 
us attend, then, to the reasonings which 
he brings forward in support of this propo 
sition. He tells us, that the French de- 
crees were intended to rum our trade, and 
that the orders in council were intended te 
counteract their effect by forcing Bonaparre 
to rescind them; and that /f they produce 
this effect, they will serve to convince our 
enemy, that all his attempts to rum our 
trade ar unavailing, and they will thus ime 
cline him to peace. Now, ithe first place, 
so far from havine produced this effect, by 
which W.C. virtually consents that their 


utility shall be tried, they have produced | 


an effect directly the reverse 3 for they have 
infiamed Bonaparte to greater violence 
than ever. By hisown she wing, therebore, 
W. Cuts confuted: for the orders in coun- 
cil have net fullilled the conditions upon 
which he rests theu efficacy. “Uhis, how- 
ever, is a harrow view of the question. 
Supposing there had been no such thitiy as 
orders in council, or Berlin and Milan de- 
crees, our in favour of trade hove 
eq ally cood, “Phese are the mei 
of the system, Why net the prance! pla 
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efiect; but it is not by the issuing 
ei orders and decrees, but by put- 
ting them in execution, that the in- 
tended eliect is to be produced; 
and, if by executing our orders m 
council, we compel the enemy to 
rescind his obnoxious decrees, has 
not this, so far at least, a tendency 
to bring the contest to a decision, 
by convincing him that his efforts 
to ruin our commerce are altogether 
unavailing. It is dificult to con- 
eeive on what pyneciple any man 
con assert that this long and ruinous 
war is without any assignable ob- 
ject. fs it not one of its objecis to 
Maintain onr commercial superiori- 
tv, which it is clearly the object of 


Franee to destroy it net the 


‘ 


evident and avowed object of France 
to reduce all Europe under the do- 
riinton, or at least, the influence of 
nan?—And, is it not the ob- 
oct of Britsin, and the most honour- 
yectwiell itis possible to con- 
ecive, to prevent this efiect(qg)? So 
that instead of saymeg that the pre- 
sent war, bus no assignable object, 
it is truly astonishing how any man 
forget this obiect for a single 
moment. Will you assert that Buo- 
naparte has no object in view by 
the arny, now under the command 
of Massena? Dees not ell the world 
seo Clearly that his object is to sub- 
due Spain and Portugal; and is it 
rot the object ef Britain to prevent 
this (7)? And will you still say that 


(7) This, we admit, was formerly the 
ebject of the war; but, as we have long 
thought it unattainable, m1 our opinion, it 
to be any object. 
, in the American war, was to 
America. Burt, after the surrender 
of Cornwailis’s army, this, being judged 
uuottanable, ceased any longer to be an 
ebject. In the samc manner, France hav- 
‘ng conquered the continent, its safety 
erases to be any Jonger an object of our 
care. “Phe object of a physician is the 
recovery of his patient; but after the pa- 
tient is dead, that object is gone, 

he safety of Portugal, to those 
whe Gank there is any hope of saving it, 


as ol course long ceased 
ur object 


reduce 
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the war has no assignable object? [tis 
abundantly clear, that both Britgin 
and France, have not only an assign. 
able, but a great and important ahi 
ject in view; and the only questo; 
must be, on what side the object is 
attainable?) With regard to the 
rancour and resentment which have 
been displayed on both sides, dur- 
ing this contest, they may, I think, 
be accounted for by tie nature and 
origin of the war itself. It is evident. 
ly a war of opinions (s),—a war of 
principle agaist licentiousness.—» 

rar in which regular and establish- 
ed governments have had to con- 
tend for their very existence, and 
against attempts to undermine the 
toundations of civil society, and to 
introduce universal anarchy and 
confusion. During such a contesi, 
the passions of men have been in- 
flamed to the highest pitch, and no 
doubt, on both sides, acts of entrage 
have been committed (¢), which the 


Philosepher 


is certainly an object; but to those who 
think there is not, it is no more an object 
than the salvation of the continent. 

(s) There is a laughable story in Gibbon’s 
History, of a set of monks, who met to- 
gcther to dispute about the essence of the 
‘Frinity, and who, being wearied with the 
unsatisfactory logic of words, set to and 
beat one another black and blue with cud- 

els. “This is the only idea we could ever 
form of a war of opinions, When men 
differ in opinion, we can easily understand 
why they should uppeal to reason and 
argument, because these are the only wea- 
pons by which such a war can be carrie¢ 
on, Lut why those who differ im opinion 
should go to war—should endeaveur to 
mangle each other’s bodies with ceadiy 
weapons, we leave this writer to expla. 
Opinions prevail through the force of res 
ron, and it is by reason alone th. they 
can be combated. ‘To propagate opiuers 
by the swordc—to force opinzons mer 
against their reason, what is this but the 
very essence of persecution ? 

So then this writer admits, 
this war against licentiousness, has nece-- 
sarily led to licenticusuess. So it will al- 
ways be, war is a most questionable eX 

edient for promoting good order. W* 
Sos had also wars for religion: but ™¢ 
ti 
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Philosopher must be ready to con- 
demn. But when a laboured de- 
fence of our enemies, Containing, at 
the same time, a severe invective (i) 
against the plans on which necessity 
sas compelled the British govern- 
ment to carry on the war, riakes its 
appearance ina publication long and 
deservedly celebrated, it appeurs to 


real friends of these highest of human 
blessings, religion and civil order, will he- 
sitate, before they appeal to war for their 
Support. 


(u) This is not the case, So far froma 
defence, do we not state, * that the Go- 
vernment of France, impressed with the 
folly of its past conduct ?” Is thisa defence ? 
The whole system for anzoying trade we 
think is wrong; of course we must disay- 
prove of all the means which ere resorted 
to, to reduce it to practice, whether they 
are calied Orders in Council or Berlin De- 
crees, At the same time, we are ready to 
admit, thae this country, in attacking trace, 
usurps Lo new pretension; she is justified 
in her conduct by the practice of all civiliz- 
ed nations. We wish her to give it up, 
however, not so much because w¢ vicleut!y 
blame her past conduct, but because we 
think that the privilege of attacking trade 
is of little consequence; and that Britain, if 
she consents to an arrangement for giving 
peace and security to the merchant, wil 
gain eternal honour by so greut an act of 

enevolence and mercy—an act which will 
stand bright in the page of history long at- 
ter the voice and passion of the present 
hour shall be forgotten. W. C. ought, be- 
sides, to recollect, that we are at issue with 

im upon the reason of the thing; and 
that if he establishes the conduct of this 
Country as the standard of right and wrong, 
there is an end of all discussion. We may 
further inform W. C. of a fact which he 
may perhaps not know, that all those pri- 
vileges which have since excited so much 
attention, under the specious appellation of 
maritine rights, were given up by Mr 
Pitt, in the commercial treaty concluded 
with France in 17¢6—a measure which, 
though almost forgotten amidst the commo- 
tons by which it has been followel, will 
for ever remain a monument of wisdom, of 
moderation, and of policy—the discourse of 
men of reflection in after ages, and the 
of the histerian’s praise, 


November 1810. 


be a duty incumbent on those who 
tecl for the honour and the interests 
of Britain, to eudeavour to coun- 
teract 13 etfects by exposing the 
false principles oa which the charge 
ismade. would have been easy 
to have extended the preceding 
servations to amucl greeter loneth, 
which might perhaps have bec ne- 
cessary tu give them them dae 
weight; but from a wish not to oe- 
cupy too room, have oven 
forced to omit several things which 
occurred on reading over the Sum- 
mary itself, and which, T believe, 
will also occur toevervene will 
give himself the trouble Lo cansider 
it with due attention. od, though 
in addressing vou, as the 
tor of the Seots Mac .zine, Dhave 
appeared to conde. you as the 
author of the paper in question (0), 
yet Iwould net be any 
of the remarks witich have irade, 
to have expressed scil 
wise uisuitabiy ta the respect 
which entertain ter you, the 
Conductor of a Miisecilany, from 
which leive often derived much 
pleasure and instrucuen. 
I aim, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

V. W.C. 


Octr. Lith 1510. 
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(x) The author of these doctrines has no 
wish to shift them upoi any other person. 
He has too great an interest im them ; he 18 
impressed with too firm a faith in their 
truth aad importa: ever Co disavow them 
Those opinioas, tney are ever accec Up- 
on, would, in his mind, so emuner vy cone 
duce to the peace, tre dom, aid hop panese 
of the world ; and Would, 2 every way, 80 
essentially serve the best 1 tercets of man- 
kind, that it wail ever be his glory and his 
pride to avow aud to deferd them, firmly, 
though femper with: anger ur 

ill-will those whe i 
from him, and without tryi 9 ne as 
to convince them, but calin and temperate 
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SCOTTISIT REVIEW. 


A General Survey of the Counties of 
Ross and Croniarty; drawn up 
Jor the consideration of the Board 
of Agriculturc. --- By Sir George 
Stewart Mackenzie, Bart.---Edin- 
burgh, 1810; pp. 353. Phil- 
fips, Loudon. 


ID" COVENTRY, Professor of 
Agriculture in the University 
of Edinburgh, alluding to the Sur- 
vevs of the different counties, pub- 
lished under the direction of the 
Board of Agriculture, im a_ late 
publication,* asserts,—“ that, in 
the corrected reports and publica- 
tions therewith connected, there is 
detailed more useful and. distinet 
mtormation on various branches of 
agriculture, and on rural concerns 
in general, than was in print before 
they were drawn up.’ To the truth 
of this assertion we readily assent. 
The facts detatled, and the inform- 
ation communicated to the public 
respecting the present state of the 
country, in these volumes, will re- 
main a lasting monument of the 
public spirit and industry of the 
present age; and succeeding writ- 
ers, on the subjects of agriculture 
and political economy, will have 
reason to acknowledge the labours 
of their forefathers, among whom 
the names of the gentleman who at 
present presides at the Board of 
Agriculture, and his coadjutors in 
these important and laborious in- 
vestigations, will make a very con- 
spicuous figure. 

In a preceding number of the 
Magazine, + we had an opportunity 
of examining a former publication 
of the author of the present Survey, 
in which we were much pleased to 
discover a laudable spirit of patriot- 
ism, exhibited in an active and as- 
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siduous pursuit of those studies 
which tend to promote the perma- 
nent and essential interests of the 
country. The perusal of the pre. 
sent volume has not induced us to 
alter our opinion, or tended to de- 
stroy that favourable impression 
which we had received on reading 
his other treatise. In the present 
work, he has shewn much industry 
in giving a precise and minute ac- 
count of these northern counties, 
accompanied with — observations, 
which display a vigour and inde- 
pendence of mind which we must 
applaud, even where we difler from 
hin in opinten. 

The mtroductory part of the work 
consists of an historical account of 
the erection and boundaries of the 
shires of Ross and Cromarty, from 
the ‘Third Keport of the Commis 
sioners for roads and bridges in the 
Highlands of Scotland, by a Gentle- 
man of Inverness. The county of 
Ross, which likewise includes the 
island of Lewis, is ef very consider- 
able extent; stretching across the 
island, and embracing a large tract 
of sca coast, particularly on the 
western side, where it is indented 
with several bays, or ochs, as they 
are called, running far into the in- 
terior of the country. The face ot 
the country here is steep, rugged, 
and mountainous, affording  toler- 
ably good pasturage, with some 
small] tracts of arable ground about 
the shores of these bays. The east- 
ern coast contains a considerabie 
tract of arable land, which seems, 
in many places, to be under a pret- 
ty good course of husbandry. The 
original bounds of the county of 
Cromarty were very limited, being 
confined to the north-east point ol 
the peninsula, lying between the 
Murray and Cromarty Fritlis. Phe 
first Earl of Cromarty, a leading 
political character towards the close 
of the seventeenth century, had se 
much interest’ at court as to pre 
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cure an act of Parliament, whereby 
the whole property possessed by 
himself and some of his near rela- 
tions, situated in different parts of 
Roseshire, was annexed to Cro- 
marty; so that the original extent 
of the county was greatly enlarged. 
Indeed the ‘present limits do not 
scem to be very accuraiely under- 
stood: and this has oce asioned inuich 
difficulty, with re spect to public 
concerns, in both counties. 

In the first chapter, the extent 
and divisions ef both eounties are 
pretty accurately defined, wccom- 
panied with a table contain! ing the 
names of the different parishes, with 
the victual and money stipends of 
the clergymen, and schoolmesters 
salanes: from which it would ap- 
pear that these allowances are libe- 
rel, although, as Sir George re- 
warks,—* it must be allowed, that, 
in sone cases, they are but mode- 
rate, considering the duties to be 
performed, and the rank in which 
uw nunister of the gospel ought to 
be supported.”? In the section upon 
climate, the author, we CONCEIVE, 
has not displayed his usual jude- 
ment, as much of the inform: ition 
here communicated might have been 
withheld, without danger of incur- 
raz anv charge of inattention to 
the ordérs of the Board. Though 
we are pleased with some observ- 
tions he has neide, yet we think 
that he would have shewn more 


respect to the understandings of 


the gentlemen he was addressine, 

or the public at large, if he had 
omitted such sentences as these, 
Wherein he acquaints them, that 
the air “ presses equally on every 
side of any body exposed to it ; 
und were it not for the tendency 
which all matter has toward the 
centre of the e arth, any thing once 
placed in the air would remain 
suspended. The weight of the at- 
mosphere is subject to frequent va- 
riations, and the change of density 


is made use of to pro: enostieate the 
weather, by means of an tostrument 
al ‘ 
called a barometer. And, an- 
other place, he adds,—** our dis- 


tance trom the Sun is not sensibly 


greater than that of the hottest 
rezions of the Earth. It ts the 
direction in which the Sun’s ravs 
tall, which occasions the diiference 
of heat. When the rays tall per- 
ndicularly, more of them wil 
strike on a given space than 
they tall in a sloping direction.’— 

P. 31, 36. This, no doubt, is all 
truc: and the inferences drawn trom 
it may be equally so; but it wil 
re adily occur to most of his readers, 
that such remarks rather 
the language ot the master of an 
adeademy Instructing his popes in 
the first principles of natural phuilo- 
sophy, than a communication to 
the Board of Agriculture concern- 
ing the present actual state of the 
counties of Ross and Cromarty. 
We were rather alarmed with what 
Sir George attirms respectioe the 
climate becon ung worse, and the 
seasons later, ithin his own recol- 
lection. The writer, we believe, is 
but a young man; and i “the season 
has become * at least a fortnight 
jater,” than it used to be within fils 
remembrance, what must it be a 
century or two hence? 

The second chi ipter treats of 
property, which has increased very 
much in value since the introduc 
tion of sheep hush. mdry, and an 
improved mode of azric ulture. The 
estates are mostly under a very 
strict entail, and ve nerally hold of 
the Crown. The feu duties are 
fixed in grain, converted into mo- 
nev according to the fiars of the 
county. Some very minute tables 
respe cting these rates, with the va- 
and real rents of the diferent 
yarishes are likewise given. 

In the third chapter, upon build- 
ings, several of the seats of the 
pr: :ncipal proprietors are 
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at considerable length, as well as 
the policies and improvements con- 
nected with them. Excepting in a 
very few instances, the tenantry are 
represented as being very ill accom- 
modated with respect to houses. 
These of the cottagers are in the 
same stile of uncomfortable mean- 
ness. We most cordially agree with 
the writer in thinking, that the in- 
terests of both the proprietor and 
tenant are injured by riaking the 
latter come under the burden of 
building his house and offices, while 
his capital night be much more pro- 
fitably empioyed in improving his 
fam. This practice, it seems, still 
prevails mm some parts of these 
counties. 

In the fourth chapter there is a 
long section on the size of farms, 
in which a very unfavourable, and 
we are obliged to add, a faithful 
account, is given of the common 
modes of husbandry pursued in 
most places by the generality of the 
hivhtand pexsantry. This is what is 

wiled the crofting system, and the 
banefu! effects of such a practice 
are fully and distinctly pointed out. 
Sir George is by no means partial 
to his countrymen, or inclined to 
fivour, or even palliate, what. is 
blameable in their character er mo- 
ral habits; but when a ditlerent dis- 
position appears, he as readily be- 
stows his approbation where it is 
justly due. Several instances of 
improved farm management are de- 
tailed at great length; and the his- 
tory of the introduction of sheep 
farming, and the oppesition which 
such an innovation met with from 
the natives, is copiously related. 
On the subjects of inclosing and 
Unplements of husbandry, there is 
nothing peculiar in those counties, 
In the seventh chapter, upon 
arable ground, we have the process 
of raising the different grains very 
distinetly and aceurately detailed. 
In this part of his work ‘the author 
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‘stocked with cattle. 


seems to be completely master of 
his subject, though it may be ob. 
jected that he too often brings for. 
ward his own practice, where we 
wish to be informed of the general 
modes of husbandry pursued through 
the counties he is describing. In- 
deed, this objection will apply to 
several parts of the work; but as 
the practice appears in almost every 
instance to be prudent and judicious, 
we are the less displeased with his 
making it fully known. 

In the twelith chapter, upon live 
stock, we are informed that there 
is not much attention paid to the 
breeding or improvement of cattle. 
With the tollowing observation up- 
on sheep, we are by no means satis 
fied. — “ There is an ebservation 
which I can make with a consider- 
able degree of confidence, and which 
is of some importance to breeders; 
and that is, that from all T have been 
able to notice in the habits of sheep, 
and the effects of various treatinent 


upon them, the quality of their wool 


1s not affected by any variation of 
food or climate.’—P. 221. Now, 
the very reverse of this has long 
been known and remarked by those 
who have had the best opportum- 
ties of examining the case, and the 
greatest experience in sheep man- 
avement. Indeed, what Sir George 
afterwards states, seems to contum 
the truth of what we have been at- 
vancing, when he says,-——‘¢ 
selection is made, the wool will soon 
degenerate but what else can 
casion this degeneracy but cither 
the pasture or the climate? 

The two following chapters are 
employed in describing the wester 
districts. The surface of the west 
ern part of the county is naturally 
rugged and mountainous, and the 
climate more humid, of consequence 
better adapted for pasturage than 
agriculture. It is at present chiefly 
Sheep hus- 
bandry is beginning, however, i 
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be introduced inte some parts oF it ; 
and there can be no doubt enter- 
tained but they will sueceed, if 
proper attention is pail to. their 
management. In speaking of the 
general character of the inhabitants 
of the western coast, the author, 
though he blames their natural in- 
dolence of disposition, pays the tol- 
lowing compliment to their moral 
character, which we are happy to 
transcribe, as it is very seldoin that 
Sir George is lavish of panegyrie, 
when the native peasantry of his 
country come under his observation. 
— In honesty and sobriety, the 
people of the west coast are far 
superior to their inland neighbours ; 
and were their situation improved, 
by preper attention from the land- 
holders and government, I have 
not the smallest doubt that they 
would became, instead of being a 
reproach, the pride of the country.” 
P. 257. 

In the section upon population, 
the subject which has of late been 
so much agitated respecting the 
depopulation of the highlands, since 
the introduction of sheep tarming, 
and an improved mode of agricul- 
ture, has succeeded the croiting 
system, ts discussed at great length. 
To this subject the author scems to 
have paid a very considerable de- 
gree of attention, and in the m- 
vestigation of it he discovers a 
manly and independent spirit, un- 
biassed by prejudice or local at- 
tachments. We could here gladly 


transcribe a considerable portion of 


this section, but we are sorry that 
our limits will net permit. What 
follows, is not only consistent with 
reason, and the present state of the 
highlands, but may be quoted as a 
favourable specimen of the author’s 
stile. 

—*‘ The study of political eco- 


nomy is intricate and diliicult ; but’ 


the state of the highlands is now 
euch, as to render more study 
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necessary for the preprictors of 
estates, than they seem willing to 
undertake. Prejudice has long im- 
periously reigned in the midst of 
the mountatus, and she has not yet 
been entirely expelled from her 
dominions. The Earl of Selkirk’s 
publication will probably be the 
means of at length bringing about 
an universal right understanding on 
the subject of highland population, 
and convincing all who are at pre- 
seut in doubt, that the true value 
of land is to be found, net in the 
munber of ignorant and idle people, 
who can contrive to live upon il, 
but in the number of cattle and 
sheep, and in the quantity of corn 
it can produce. 

“ There exists a very strange 
contradiction the epinions of 
many persons who have an tnierest 
in the prosperity of the highlands. 
It is now universe!ly admitted to be 
desirable to introduce a better sys- 
tem of agriculture, and also a me- 
thod of rendering our numerous 
mountains morc productive. Yet 
it has not in very many instances 
been discovered, that these two 
desirable objects are quite incem- 
patible with the retention of the 
present number of people. Phose 
parts of the COUDEPY, which are 
capable of cultivation, cannet be 
turned to the best account, without 
being eccepicd in farge portions. 
Such portions cannot be occupied 
without capital aad com- 
petent 295, 

Sir George proceeds to shew, 
that the native highlanders possess 
neither of these POQUISIECS und 


then enters into an examination of 


the different plans whieh have been 
proposed for retaining and: giving 
employment to the natives the 
country. Among these, the fish- 
eries, in his opinion, scom the niost 
likely to promise succes The 
abuses practised, in these ectablishe- 
ments, and the means fer pre vent- 
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ine them, are stated in a very full 
and dispassionate manner. Jn our 
own opinion, a total abolition of 
the duty upon salt, and exemption 
from excise Jaws, would operate 
more beneficially than any other 
ton which could be suggested ; 
and the detaleation to the revenue 
wight be ad, by assessing 

some other ontie le which is not such 
2 connnon and necessary ingredient 
in the food of man. 

We consider the work we have 
been examining as a valuable addi- 
tion to that mass of informetion 
communicated to the public by the 
Board, respecting a consideradle 
portion of the northern part of the 
island. ‘Phe author seems to have 
fulfiiied his envagement pretty faith- 
fully; and though he gives his opi- 
on many pots, we conceive, 
m rather too decisive and dog- 
matical a manner, yet he discovers 
hinselt, on almost every topic he 
discusses, to be a man of observe 
ation and cood sense. 


Trivn of Virtue, Qi Allegari al 
Romance, with other Poems. Py 


€ Yappertoits Svo. Ss. 


LT has been often, and, we think, 
very justiy regretted, that an 
art, which has yielded mankind de- 
hehtin all times, and in all regions 
et the globe, should unfortunately 
be productive of consequences which 
every sober considerate man has rea- 
son to lament. The influence of 
poetry en young and susceptible 
nunds Cannot be wondered at, snee 
the sentuments and passions, which 
H usually expresses and conveys in 
the most seductive language, are so 
mach i unison and harmony with 
the naind and teelings of unconta- 
renated youth, as to claim at all 
times 2 particular preference. In- 
deuatiy of these attractions, 
1! ne invention, and inge 
ei tle poct, cannot fail to make vi- 


of Virtue. 


vid impressions at a period of life 
when the mind is so alive to ever ry 
thing new, singular, and romantic, 
and ‘when ‘unchecked by judgement 
and reflection, or unfettered by the 
fastidiousness of critical taste, ev ery 
thing connected with imagination, 
however wild or extravagant, is 
seized on with avidity, and dwelt 
on with delight. Hence the natu. 
ral consequence of imitation, or, in 
other words, poetical scribbling, at 
2 period of lite when the influe: nee 
of private imterest is unfelt,—when 
the call of paren application is un- 
heeded, and when the general as- 
siduity of mankind is viewed in no 
other light than the drudgery of 
sordid and avaricious minds, unoc- 
eupied with anglit but selfish cons 
derations.  Impressect with these 
sentiments, and intluenced by very 
opposite teclings, the young votary 
te the muses, turns with rapture to 
his favourite studies, and on his ac- 
guiring, by practice, as much me- 
chant skill as to enable him to 
express his sentiments and emotions 
in rhyme, conceives himself a poets 
—writes on—shews his productions 
to incompetent, partial judges, whe 
applaud, “till very echo applauds 
agam,’ and then publishes to the 
world, what the public at large 
treats with perfect neglect. We 
humbly that this short 
deseription is a fair and unprejudiced 
representation of what actually hap- 
pens ta nineteen young ry hmsters 10 
twenty; and it is submitted to the 
scrious cansideration of all fond par- 
parents, it, instead of 
ing what they are so apt te conce ive 
the dawnings of genius in their fa- 
vourite child, every expedient ought 
not to be adopted, and every at put 
in practice, to check propensities 
which materially retard the progress 
of a young man, who has noting 
but his own industry to imsure suc 
cess in life, and which tend not on- 
ly to estadlish habits and predilecs 
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fjons not easily overcome, but ulti- 
mately to — embarrassment, 
difficulties, useless labour, mortifi- 
cation, and ridicule. 

We mean not, most assuredly, to 
apply these observations particular ly 
tothe young author of the production 
immediately under review, alihough 
we cannot, consistently with our duty . 
avoid remarking, that had he and 
his friends viewed matters the 

same light as we have already done, 
it is likely that he never would have 
ushered them into public notice. 
Ii he is not a poet, (which falls but 
to the lot of a very few), it cannot 
be denied that he is a smvoth pretty 
versiier ; if he possesses not the fire 
and vigour of original genius, he is 
neither deficient of sentiment nor of 
piety; and if the powers of inven- 
tion, or the Ingenuity of contrivance 
wre not very apparent in the con- 
struction of his Tales and Romances, 
it must be allewed that the object 
und tendency of all his pieces are 
strictly moral and well meaut. He 
appears, indeed, to be an amiable, 
Well principled young man, influ- 
enced by the best passions and dis- 
positions, and uniformly devoted to 
the cause of virtue and religion ; 
and it would give us much concern 
to think, that any strictures which 
may fall trom our pen, should occa- 
Sion pain or uneasiness to a breast 
that feels so sensibly for the general 
vood of society. It is principally 
for this reason that we have pre faced 
our remarks on the production im- 
ne diately before us, by some gene- 
ral reflections on those of a similar 
dese riplion; and we would fain hope, 
that what we lave advanced, and 
What we are now about to notice, 
Will be taken ini good part, and con- 
Vince him that our intentions ure 
tric hdly. 
The tirst piece in the velum iC, and 
wh it vives a title to the work, is, in 
Gur opinion, the te ptionable 


versiication, which is certainly not 
happy, the whole meidents and e- 
vents brought forward, are so ex- 
travagant, noprobable, and incon. 
sistent with beet, as to destroy 
every produced by deserine 
tion. . It is true, that this is pre- 
sented as an aii jescorieal romance ; 
but the days of allevorv and = ro- 
mance are now happily over: we 
look not now ior what is wild, won- 
deriul, and beyond the tinits of all 
human credibility, but for what is 
natural, iterestine, and nupressive, 


either by correct’ dclineations of 


what we are convinced may eXist ia 
real lite, or by the colourtag, pa- 

thos, and simplicity, which the poe 
of nature throws ever his pictur 

to reader it captivating to the ne 
er, merely by the appareat resem- 
blance it bears to what we have often 
seen and felt, and, cousequently, 
can readily Conceive. Without these 
essential qualities, all the creation 


of taney, and all the contrivance of 


table, accompanied with ihe happr 
est versiticution, will avail little; 


for, while we may admire the art ot 


the poct, we cease to be interested 
with what fails to attract inercly tor 
its dissimilitude to any thing with 
which we are acquainted. To il- 
lustrate this by we have 


only to refer to the productions ot 


a real poet, who has lately-attracted 
all descriptions of readers by a nice 
thod which we think not only inge- 
nious but new. With all the exu- 
berance of fancy, all the contriv- 
ance of incident, and all the tree- 
dom olf fiction, he has imtcrwoven 
circumstances, and introduced per- 
sons, places, and events, so genes 
rally Kix nd so well establish- 
ed by historical te stimony, its to dis- 
cuise the appearance of huble, au 
mith e the reader cones ive that every 

hing is not only pr able but true. 
This xclus sively hits puwe 
is an art Which, indeed, 
Us Lae Jot ci oun puck in 
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thousaed ; but it may serve to esta- 
blish the truth of our remark, and 
convince some of our poetical read- 
ers, that it is not the mere intro- 
duction of marvellous and unnatural 
events that constitute real genius, 
or will ever secure the affections or 
approbation of the most ordinary 
reader. 

As the above remarks apply e- 
qually well to the other romances 


and legendary tales contained in 


this volume, we shall forbear spe- 


cifying them, contenting ourselves 


with this general observation, that 
however amusing and_ interesting 
the. composition of these pieces 
might have proved to the author 
during his hours of solitude or lei- 
sure, and however innocent and 
excusable such recreation may be, 
to soften and sooth the breast of 
sorrow, we are much afraid that 
they will fail to excite similar emo- 
tions in the breasts of those who 
require a more powerful stimulus 
to awaken them ‘to sympathetic 
feelings for the sufferings of a de- 
licate and susceptible mind. To 
convince the author, however, that 
we are not among the number of 
the callous, and that we have in 
more instances than one experien- 
ced, not only sympathy, but an in- 
terest in his future happiness and 
prosperity, we shall, for the grati- 
cation of our readers, present them 
with his concluding production, en- 
titled, * The Parting,’ which, for 
modesty, simplicity, and pathos, is 
suilicient to disarm criticism of all 
its severity. 
Farewell, my feeble harp !—now rest a- 
while— 
Perchance for ever—ne’er again to ring !— 


Unless (blest thought !) some sweet benig- 
nant smile 

Of fav’ring Fortune shall “ awake thy 
string,” 

And to my pow’rless hand new spirit 
bring — 


But grantit so—yet should thy judges frown, 


@ad thy poor lays to dark oblivion fling—-. 


Then thou, my harp, must lie for ever 


dow 


And moulder on the sward, amid some fo. 
rest brown, 


And to the solemn sentence I shal! bow 

In silence meek, nor e’er shall I repine— 

Unnumber’d lays must to oblivion go, 

Of which the race to come shall hear pg 
line 

For not round every brow the bay shall 
twine; 

Its wreath unfading only crowns the few, 

Within whose favour’d breasts the fire die 
vine 

Burns strong, and glows with warmth for 
ever new ; 

And when their bones are dust, Fame does 

shades pursue.— 


Whate’er thy doom—lov’d harp ! not 


ret 

The little moments I have struck thy wire 

For oft to banish woe, with thee I’ve sat, 

And milder thoughts thy tones did aye in- 
spire 

Tho’ not at all times when I might desire, 


Thy sounds, tho’ weak at best, would deiga 


to swell— 


And oft I've blam’d thee for a cruel lyre, 
That could to woe refuse thy lulling spell— 
Now let us part as friends—poor, feeble 


We have bestowed more than u- 
sual attention on this article, not 
with the view of applying our re- 
marks to the author of the present 


little volume in particular, but, if 


possible, to make some impression 
on the minds of those juvenile bards, 
who, conceiving themselves gifted 
with true poetical genius, in conse- 
quence of their being able to write 
smooth flowing versification, come 
confidently forward to the bar 
the public, aud over-deluge the land 
with rhyming insipidity. When we 
look around us, and perceive 
descriptions of people writing verse 
—fine gentlemen and sentimental 
ladies—shoemakers and weavers 
colliers and common labourers 
practitioners of law, and practition 
ers of physic, have we not good 
reason to expect, that, amidst ths 
general blaze of genius, much Bt 
nuine poetry will be found? 
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t, when we Seriously and sorrow- 
fully examine these heaven inspired 
strains, the work drops from our 
hands as if struck by a torpedo. 
Now, however we may lament this 

tical mania that prevents plain 
industrious people from attending 
to their business, let it not be un- 
derstood that we are complainin 
of their writing, what no doubt af- 
fords them pleasure ; we are only 
complaining of their publishing to 
the world, what prudence, common 
sense, and a very small portion of 
diffidence or modesty might. easily 
conceal, or at least keep in their 
possession, for the amusement of 
themselves and their intimates, till 
the united approbation of compe- 
tent judges convinced them that 
their productions possessed merit. 
Could this once be happily accom- 
plished, the name of a poet (now 
generally applied to every dabbler 
in ryhme) would no longer be an 
epithet of ridicule, but of respect ; 
nor would the inhabitants of the 
British isle, and we among the rest, 
be monthly and yearly groaning un- 
der the accumulating boad of what 
is called poetry, but which, in truth, 
is as far distant from genuine poc- 
try, as a common collector of but- 
terflies and shells is from a Boye 
or a Newrow. . 


Scottish Literary Intelligence. 


"THE Letters of the late Anna 
Seward, written between the 
ears 1784 and 1807, selected by 
erself, and bequeathed-to Mr Con- 
Stable for publication, will appear 
early in January, comprising six 
volumes, most beautifully printed, 
in post octavo, The epistolary cor- 
respondence of eminent persons 
forms a species of publication, per- 
haps the most generally acceptable 
of any other. They present great 
characters in that point of view 
under which we most delight to 
November 1810. 
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view them, in their familiar and 
social intercourse, when moving in 
a sphere, and under the influence 
of feelings and situations similar to 
our own. Considered in these lights, 
the Letters of Miss Seward possess 
very peculiar claims to attention. 
This lady was placed in the centre 
of one of the most brilliant literary 
societies in Britain; a society which 
had given to the world a Darwin, 
an Edgeworth, and a Day; on a 
spot, too, which had recently pro- 
duced Dr Johnson and Mr Garrick. 
No other publication, containing so 
much anecdote of the literary so- 
ciety of Litchfield, has hitherto ap- 
peared; the present, therefore, will 
afford an interesting specimen of 
the tone of familiar intercourse 
which prevailed in it. Miss Seward’s 
poetical fame and character, how- 
ever, had extended her connections 
far beyond the limits of this literary 
circle: many of the most distin- 
guished persons, in ali parts of these 
kingdoms, were included in the list 
of her correspondents. Among 
these, we may mention James Bos- 
well, Esq. Dr Percival, Wiliam Hay- 
ley, Esq. Lady Mary Ann Carnegie, 
Dr Darwin, Helen Maria Williains, 
II. Repton, Esq. Mrs Knowles, C. 
Dewes, Esq. Archdeacon Clive, G. 
Hardinge, . Rev. Whalley, 
Mrs Brooke, 3 N.C. Mundy, Esq, 
Mrs Mompessan, Dr G. Gregory, 
Mrs Piozzi, J. Wedgwood, T. Swilt, 
Esq. Sir B. Boothby, Lady Blaikis- 
ton, Dr Downman, J. Courtenay, 
Esq. M. P., E. Jerningham, Esq. 
Gresley, Rev. R. Polwhele, 
Dr Parr, Mrs Jackson, Col. Doudes- 
well, Mrs H. Thornton, Lord 
Lady E. Butler, Miss Ponsonby, Ear! 
of Carlisle, Mrs Sneyd, T. Park, Esq. 
Walter Scott, Esq. Rev. H. Toda, 
Countess of Cork and Ossory, R. 
Southey, Esq. Rev. R. Fellowes, &e. 

&e. 
The present collection possesses 
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a peculiar superiority over almost 
all others, in being free from those 
abuses to which, in a greater or less 
degree, they are inevitably liable. 
Being generally surreptitious or 
posthumous, they want the sanction 
and controul of the author; and 
publishers, eager only to gratify the 
general avidity for such composi- 
tions, swell their volumes with ma- 


{For Literary Intelligence, English and Foreign, see page 808.) 


terials which are neither edifying te 
the public, nor honourable to the 
memory of the writer. But, in the 
present instance, there can be no 
room for any such irregularity ; all 
the letters, now to be published, 
having been carefully selected, and 
deliberately bequeathed, by Miss 
Seward herself, for publication. 


Stiriing Castle ; a Song. 


Air — * She rose and let me in.” 


BY H. MACNEILL, ESQ. * 
Autior of * Will and Jean,” &c. 


W Stirling Castle towering stands 
Proud o’er its cultur’d plain ; 

Where Wallace led his patriot bands, 
And strewed the field wi’ slain; — 

How blest was I, by winding Forth, 
W? Mary smiling nigh, 

Ere pride oureturned plain native worth, 
-And cast it cauldly by! 


©, Mary! can’st thou view the time 
‘When smiling at my side, 

Adorn’d in Nature’s blooming prime, 
Ye kent na ought o’ pride ; 

Your look was artless, modest, mild, 
Ye car’d for nought but me, 

As singing ‘mang yon knows flower’d wild, 
Ye sat upon my knee : Bn 


* We hope to be able, in succeeding 


Numbers, to present our readers with other 
pieces from the admired pen of Mr Mac- 


weil, 


Ye sang o” Love's enticing wiles, 
I:s pleasures and its smarts; 

Ye kent na then o’ Fashion's guiles 
That cool warm Lover’s hearts ; 

The gowans springing ’mang our feet 
Nae purer were than thee ; 

But now, nae mair these smiles | meet,-— 
Nae look glints kind on me. 


The rose that blooms in native vale 

And fragrant scents the air, 
Blawn frae its stalk by stormy gale 

Soon fades to—bloom nae muir! 
The storm o’ Pleasure, ruder still, 

Blaws Nature, kind and free, 
Far frae its hame flower'd sheltering hill,, 
_ And sae its blawn on thee! : 


O, Mary! fly the tempting snare 
O’ Fashion’s gaudy shrine ; 
The midnight feast, wi’ a’ its flare, 
Is no for hearts like thine : 
But come, untainted, modest, mild, 
As ye were wont to be, 
When artless sweet, ye sigh’d, and omil'd, 
And sang upon upon my knee! 


For, trust me, Mary! time will come, 
When cur’d o’ folly’s pride, 

When Youth has flown wi’ a’ its bloom, 
And Lovers drap aside ; 

—Ye’ll rue the hour wi’ sighs 0’ wae, 

The tear aft in your e’e, 

Ye left your hame flower’d ehelt’sing brats 
Aad slighted Love, and me. 


Summary 
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all 


not appear to be to attack Lord 
Wellington, but rather to hem hin 
in on the spot to which he is con- 
fined, with the sea on his left, the 
agus on his right, and their own 
position in his front. With a view 
accordingly, of collecting provisions 
lor the purpose of enabling him to 
remain in his present position, Ge- 
neral Massena has dispatched Loi- 
son’s division to Thomar; and he 
uppears also, according to Lord 
Wellington’s account, to be con- 
structing a bridge over the Tagus, 
So as to open a communication with 
the country of Alentejo, whither, 
it is said, that the corps of Victor 


Liss 

AMONG the various important is directing its march. The object 

objects that occupy the public of these movements is evidently, by 

attention, the progress and proba- means of Victor’s corps, to com- 

ble issue of the campaign in Portu- mand the south bank of the Tagus, 

gal still Continues to hold the chief so as to reduce Lord Wellington to 

place. The very near approach of depend for provisions on the country 

the hostile armies, the opposite ac- round Lisbon, or to have his supplies 

counts that are given of their com- brought by sea. 

parative numbers, situation, and Notwithstanding, however, the 

strength, and the still more opposite deep interest excited by the uncer- 

speculations that prevail as to the taintv in which our foreign affairs 

result, concur to communicate a are at present involved, the atten- 

high degree of interest to their tion of the country has been recent- 

movements, and to direct the eyes ly excited by an event of a more 

of all Europe to the scene of action. domestic nature, which, to all our 

The position occupied by Lord other difficulties, has superadded 

d Wellington extends from the sea, the weakness attending that sort of 

; near Torres Vedras, to Alhandra, interregnum which arises from thee 

across the whole isthmus, the troops suspension of the royal functions. 

beng ranged in three lines, and We allude to the unfortunate return 

every pass or important station for- of the malady with which his Ma- 

tified by cannon and redoubts. On  jesty was afflicted in the year 1788; 

the other handy the French army and which, having again attacked. 

is situated directly in front of the him, though, as is said, in a 

British forces, and their object does milder form, has led to a totat 

cessation of the kingly authority. 


Upon the first appearance of this 
unhappy event, it was found that 
the Parliament, which stood pro-, 
rogued to the 15th instant, and was 
intended to be farther prorogued — 
until its meeting for the dispatch of 
business, but could not be so for 
want of the sign manual to the re- 
guisite commission, must of neces- 
sity meet on the day when the ex- 
isting prorogation expired ; and, 
accordingly, on that day a very full 
nieceting of both Houses, consider- 
ing the time of the year, and the 
unexpected nature of the meeting, 
assembled. The cause of such an 

unusual 
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unusual proceeding was explained 
to the House of Lords by the Lord 
Chancellor, and to the House of 
Commons by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who proposed an im- 
mediate adjournment of a fortnight, 
as the most delicate and proper 
measure to be followed under all 
the circumstances. Both Houses ac- 
cordingly adjourned for a fortnight, 
after directing letters to be written 
to their absent members, requiring 
their attendance on the day of meet- 
ing. Upon that dey, the subject 
was again resumed by the Lord 
Chancellor and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, whe Rave the most 
confident assurances of his Majes- 
ty’s speedy recovery, and conclud- 
ed with proposing a tarther adjourn- 
ment for a fortnight. 

This was opposed by several mem- 
bers, chiefly because no parliament- 
ary ground had been laid for such 
a measure, by the examination of 
the physicians, either before the 
Privy Council, or at the bar ef the 
House, upon which alone, as an 
authentic warrant of proceeding, 
the House ought to come to any 
resolution upon a subject of such 
high importance. ‘To adopt this, 
or any other course, upon the mere 
assertion of the Minister, would, it 
was said, be a dangerous precedent 
for future times, while it was alse 
contrary to the exnerience of the 
past; though, from the many dan- 
gers that encompass the present 
situation of the country, there was 
clearly more to be dreaded now 
than tormerly, from any lengthened 
suspension of the royal functions. 
Upon this question, the House hav- 
ing divided, the resolution of ad- 
journment was carried by a great 

n the mean time, the symptoms 
of his Majesty’s afflicting malady, 
in place of abating or improving, 
have, it is said, and, indeed, as is 
evident from the bulletins issued at 


St James’s, become pro ressively 
worse, insomuch, that the inistry 
it is reported, have summoned the 
Privy Council to meet, in order to 
examine the physicians, and to pave 
the way for the only measure of 
security which can be followed in 
this pressing exigency of the state. 
In turning to the illustrious per 
sonage who is entitled by law and 
by nature to fill the high office, to 
which, though in the fullness of 
years and experience, he has been 
prematurely called by the dispens- 
ations of Providence, there seems 
to prevail throughout the nation 
but one gencral sentiment as to the 
propriety of reviving that scheme 
of distraction and inefficiency, by 
which, under the name of limit- 
ations, it was proposed, in the year 
1788, to trammel the royal autho- 
rity. How far, upon the cessation 
of the kingly functions by any such 
event as at present afflicts his Ma- 
jesty, it is within the competency 
of Parliament to supply that defect, 
and, if so, whether they may name 
a Regent, or a Council of Regency, 
and select any one nan, or sct of 
men, from the whole mass of the 
people, to fill these high and sacred 
offices; or, on the other hand, 
whether, upon the supervening I- 
capacity of the reigning Monarch, 
the Crown does not, co ipso, descent 
to his successor, as in the case ot a 
natural demise,—are questions by 
which, it is hoped, there will be no 
longer any necessity for distracting 
the attention of the people. Sur 
rounded as we are with perils, and 
standing, as it were, alone upon the 
earth, while every day is produe- 
ing events more important than the 
last, and the powers of darkness 
and commotion seem to be airay- 
ing themselves, to confound, if It 
were possibile, the eterna! cictates 
of justice and peace, who would 
wish to see thé hand of iubecility 
upon the helm, or the distractiont 
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of party poisoning the very fountain 
of power. Let those to whom the 
government of the country is com- 
mitted follow their own views of 
conduct in the actual posture of 
the world, unfettered by positive 
restraints, and superior to popular 
delusion. They are called upon to 
act in no ordinary scene. 

It is impossible to cast a glance 
at the policy of the country, closely 


related as it is under the present. 


system, to the situation of the con- 
tinent, without being forcibly struck 
with the measures of injustice which 


are now resorted to, for the sake of 


enforcing the restrictions upon com- 
merce. ‘The whole intelligence late- 
ly received from abroad, tends clear- 
ly to shew the determination of the 
French Emperor to persist in his 
plans for excluding the trade of this 
country from the continent; and 
although, in this attempt, his own 
subjects will, no doubt, suffer ex- 
treme distress, this consideration 
does not appear to influence his 
policy. In Frankfort, Leipsic, and 
other places, a strict search for 
colonial produce and other goods 
has been made; a guard of cavalry 
having previously been sent for, 
and the gates shut to prevent the 
possibility of escape; and there ts 
little doubt that, throughout the 
whole continent, similar rigours will 
be enforced. The fatal experiment, 
then, will at length be tried,—whe- 
ther it is really possible to draw a 
line of separation between this 
country and the continent; to lay 
an interdict on the trade of Europe ; 
und to prevent the merchants of 
diferent countries from meeting 
toccther to supply the mutual ne- 
cessities of mankind. And it must 
be admitted, that this experiment 
will now be tried under more fav- 
ourable cireumstonces, than at any 
former period. Had such a scheine, 
Indeed, been formerly proposed, it 
would have been treated with that 


derision which an impotent attempt 
at mischief never thils to draw on 
its author. But now, when the 
whole of Europe is united under 
one ruling power, and all its re- 
sources wielded for one conmon 
object ; when it is considered, too, 
that this scheme is to be executed 
by an army, it is impossible to look 
upon such a formidable engine of 
annoyance, without some degree of 
alarm. The circumstance, indeed, 
of the military power being ex- 
clusively employed, is, in truth, the 
most alarming feature of the sys- 
tem; for we should hardly imagine 
it possible, by civil regulations 
merely, to give efficacy to so ex- 
tensive a scheme of oppression. 
Laws, though they are trequently 
perverted to bad ends, are not the 
natural instruments of violence: 
and a proceeding of this nature, 
where it is disguised under all the 
ceremonies of legal form, is never 
half so bold or effective, as when it 
appears in its own natural colours. 
Tyranny, when it is forced to cringe 
to the feelings or prejudices of 
mankind, wants all that strength 
and spirit which it possesses, when 
it is allowed to shoot to maturity in 
its own natural soil. According to 
the system established on the con- 
tinent, we sec violence marching 
straight to its object, unencumber- 
ed with those slow forms of pro- 
ceeding which take away its spirit, 
and leave room for evasion. “Phe 
decrees against trade are executed 
by troops, and ruinous confiscations 
are the consequence of any attempt 
at evasion. tn what degree the 
present contraband trade, already 
much cramped by former restraints, 
will sutfer under the present regula- 
tions, it is impossible exactly to 
ascertain. That it will suffer, how- 
ever, there can be no doubt; tor it 
is evident, that the merchant can- 
not carry on the same trade under 
such a system of proscription, as 
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where he has a free market opened 
to him; and to what cause, indeed, 
are we to ascribe the present critical 
state of public credit, and the late 
uunerous bankruptcies, but to the 
restraints under which our trade 
has laboured. In these circum- 
stances, it is clear, that unless some 
amicable arrangement is agreed 
upon, for putting an end to the 
scene of violence and discord which 
has been already allowed too long 
to prevail, we have no means of 
shiclding ourselves from the mis- 
chiets with which we are threaten- 
ed; the expedient of distressing 
the trade of our encmy has been 
wlready tried, and he has joined 
issue with us upon that ground, 
fiaving inflicted greater distress on 
his own trade, than it ever could 
have suitered from any hostility of 
ours. What then remains to be 
done? ‘Yo abandon at once a svs- 
tem, which, although its professed 
object has been to bring about 
peace, has gone on in a regular 
course of viclence, until it has at 
length reached a climax of tyranny 
and injustice, which, for the honour 
of human nature, we should hope, 
could not be of long continuance. 
Betore closing the present article, 
it is necessary to advert to the view 
of politics which we took the liberty 
of taying before our readers in Sep- 
tember last, where, speaking of the 
svhome of the Emperor Napoleon, 
for uniting the whole Contment un- 
der his own intluence, by means of 
a sort of federal system, we suggest- 
ed, that in place of opposing any 
tarther resistance to such anarrenge- 
uient, Which niust obviously be inef= 
fectaal, it weuld be more tor the in- 
terest of this country to make peace, 
and abandon the Continent to its 
fute. ‘“bhe extension, at the same 
time, of tius confederacy of Kings, 
ve clearly attributed to the conti- 
nuance ef the war, which induced 
the enemy to turn bis whele atten- 


tion to the increase of his influenee 
and power by the consolidation of 
such a federal union. Referring to 
the Spanish contest, we stated it as 
our Opinion, founded upen reasons 
assigned, that the resistance of that 
people would be of no avail agains 
the power of Buonaparte ; and, in 
like manner, with regard to the de- 
fence of Portugal, it was stated that 
Lord Wellington had no alternative 
between a retreat immediately, of 
the same measure after a battle; for 
whieh reason, his safe embarkation 
for this country was considered as 
a desirable event: 

x All this we considered, and do 
still consider, as founded upon just 
reasoning, and consequently true. 
The whole article consisted of spe- 
culations of our own upon the ge- 
nerai policy of Europe, or the pro- 
bable course and determination of 
events that are stil] in dependence ; 
and as the grounds of every opinion 
were fairly submitted to the consi- 
deration of our readers, they were 
ut liberty to agree or to differ with 
Us, just as they happened to be cun- 
vinced or not. No part of our re- 
marks is expressed with violence, 
either in the sentiment or expres 
sion. No personal attack is inade 
upon any one man, or set of ‘mel 
Nothing is stated that can be mat- 
ter of exultation or offence to an) 
party. Nov, so far as we have been 
able to discover, in the whole course 
of the article, are those bounds oi 
propriety and temper in any (le 
gree transgressed, under which the 
grand right of political discussion 
is enjoyed in this country. 

Yet we are sorry to find our meade 
ing to have been so widely pusull- 
derstood, as to be considered as im 
plyipg any approbation of the cha 
racter of Buonaparte,—a ubject uy 
on which, we will venture to Says 
that no two men in the whole world, 
wherever freedom of speech prevails, 
can possibly differ. The charact™ 
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of all great warriors and conquerors, 
from Alexander and Cesar down to 
Frederic and Napoleon, are finished 
off, it is believed, pretty much in the 
same style and colouring—the same 
rapacious ambition—the same disre- 
gard of the happiness of others—and 
the same seat pursuit of their own 
object. through good and evil. Our 
opinion of the character of Buona- 
parte will be seen by what we have 
atated as to the scene of tyranny 
which is at present acting in Ger- 
many; and is it possible for any man, 
possessed of the slightest feeling of 
natural justice, to contemplate the 
picture of blood which has been for 
some time exhibited in Spain, with- 
out recoiling from the mind, which, 
ior the guilty splendour of a throne, 
can involve a whole nation in tur- 
bulence and carnage. 

It is to be observed, however, 


that the moral character of Buona-* 


parte, according to our view of the 
matter, is Not a question with which 
we have any concern. We are not 
io set ourselves up for the avengers 
of insulted morality, or to plunge 
the country into war, because we 
inust reprobate the want of feeling 
and of justice that characterise lis 
proceedings. It is mighty well for 
rich and powerful individuals in so- 
ciety to support the weak against 
the oppressions of the strong; but 
for nations to act upon any such 
wild principle of quixotism, is Cou- 
trary to every rule of sound policy, 
the clear dictates of which are, that 
we are not to go to war from teel- 
ings of personal resentment (how- 
ever just) towards an individual, 
but only for great and important 
interests connected with the securi- 
ty of the state. Even where these 
interests are indirectly or remotely 
endangered, it is still a question of 
prudence (aye, and for the most 
part, a very doubtiul question), 
whether war be a politic measure, 
Pecause it may, and does very often 


happen, that we can ofer no efec- 
tual opposition to the events or the 
measures that we fear. Does anv 
man believe, that, with our limited 
population, we are fit to contend 
dlone on the continent against the 
immense superiority of miumbers en- 
joyed by the French armies. — [t is 
believed not; and, for that reason, 
it seems to be our wisest policy to 
abandon the continent to its tate, 
and either to make peace, or te 
confine ourselves to the lmprove- 
ment of our domestic resources. 

But, whether we are tor war or 
for peace, it is weil deserving of 
consideration, how far it would not 
be wise and politic te refrain from 
the continual use of that scurrilous 
und insulting language, poured out 
with such profusion by our daily 
papers against the personal charac- 
ter of our enemy, by which it is ex- 
tremely doubtiul whether any ad- 
vantage can be gamed, while it is 
abundantly obvious that tends 
greatly to widen the breach between 
us, and to keep alive that moutial 
irritation which has no other cffect 
than to place the return of peace 
(the only legimaic object of all war) 
ut a greater distance. It is no an- 
ser to this to say that the invec- 
tives against the tyranny and injus- 
tice of the enemy are true, sine? 
the question Is not, what is truc, 
but whether it is wise or politic to 
be always dweiling and expatiating 
upon offensive truths ? 

In civil society, we do not per- 
mit one individual to sult or tra- 
duce the character of another, al- 
though every word of his accuca- 
tion may be true, truth being, in 
that case, held to be a libel; and 
this is founded upon the necessity 
of preventing that scene of exaspe- 
ration and resentment that would 
follow, if everw wholesome restraint 
were withdrawn from the malignant 
passions of inen, in which case, it 
Is Obviuus, that everr man’s mint 
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might be set against his neighbour, 
to the utter confusion of society, 
and the subversion of that harmony 
and peace which it is the boast of 
human laws to preserve. But it is 
well observed by Mr Burke, that 
‘ what in civil society is a ground 
‘ of action, is in politic society a 
* ground of war;’ and just upon 
the same principle that we punish 
a man with damages for pull 
defamatory truth against the cha- 
racter of another, we ought to re- 
fram from indulging in laboured in- 
vectives against our enemy, which 
can have no possible tendency, but 
either to create war, or to exaspe- 
rate those feelings by which war is 
prolonged. It is not the practice 
ot one private gentleman, who may 
have quarrelled irreconcileably with 
another, to take continual opportu- 
nities of abusing the character of 
his adversary in all companies, tra- 
ducing him by the application of 
the vilest epithets, and never once 
mentioning his name, but with a 
torrent of contumelious language. 
Such conduct would be held to be 
mean, unmanly, and degrading, 
vhatever might be the truth of the 
statements ; and it may be doubted, 
whether a nation, in such matters, 
can adopt a better rule of conduct 
ihan the principles of a gentle- 
man. 

It is possible for a person, not 
only to refrain from such language 
himself, and to condemn it in others, 
with asmuch zeal fortheinterest of his 
country, and perhapsmore than those 
who rail the loudest, but he may, in 
the same spirit, admire the policy of 
our antagonist ; that is to say, repro- 
bating both his ends and his means, 
and condemning, without exception 
or qualification, the moral tendency 
of his measures, he may yet be 
struck with the sagacity aid wisdom 


displayed in their selection and ace 
complishment. In particular, he 
may be struck with the high degree 
of perfection to which, after a long 
era of experience, he has carried 
the art of war—certainly a pernici. 
ous and destructive art, but stil] a- 
bounding with scenes well calculat- 
ed to call forth all the powers and 
resources of human genius.  Study- 
ing the principles and theory of this 
art, which do not depend upon prac- 
tical skill—looking to the history of 
the past, and fairly speculating up- 
on the probable issue of the contest, 
both in Spain and Portugal, sucha 
person may, with as sincere an at- 
tachment to the interests of his 
country, as those who differ from 
him, be of opinion, that there is no 
chance of ultimate success against 
the enemy, either from the resist- 
ance of the people, or the co-opere- 
tion of the British force. 

It is curious to contemplate the 
inconsistencies into which nations 
are betrayed, when under the do- 
minion of their passions. When 
some future Hume shall arise te 
apply his penetrating philosophy to 
the events that are now involved in 
a cloud of passion, it cannot but 
scem extraordinary, thet one ground 
of abuse against the National As- 
sembly of France, upon which we 
chiefly justified the original war, 
was 2 contemptible and wicked de- 
cree, inviting the subjects of all go 
vernments to rebel. Yet the spirit 
of our daily papers is in the highest 
degree encouraging to similar com 
motions in the governments of Ev- 
rope; and, in some cases, they have 
almost wished for the sacriice of 
Sovereigns by the hand of private 
assassination. Thus it is, that, ¥ 
the general conduct of nations, the 
consistency of principle is lost 
the delusions of passion. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, Now}. 


PP day, foon after four, the Lorn 

[ CuANCELLOR took his feat on the 
Woolfack. He felt it neceflury to enter in- 
to fome explanation, during which he ob- 
ferved, that ic had been the inrention of his 
Majetty’s fervants to prorogue the Parlia- 
ment from this day until the 26th inftanr, 
and, for that purpofe, a proclamation had 
been interced in the Gazette; but, whea it 
was found neceflary to obrain the fign ma- 
nual to the commidion, his Majedy was 
found fo much worfe as to be unable to ufe 
his pen. His Lordhip, fo circumitinced, 
did not think hinmifelf authorifed to affix the 
Great Seal, without the proper authority, 
and the confequence had been the meeting 
of both Houfes of Parliament. His Lord- 
fhip hoped, that the illnefs of his Maiefty, 
occafioned by parental tendernefs and anxi- 
ety, would not be of long duration. 

The of Livervoot had great 
tisfaction in adding to what had been flated 
by his Noble and Learned Friend, that the 
phyficians attending his Majefty hoped for 
his fpeedy recovery. His Lordfhip conclu- 
ded by moving an adjournment to the 15th 
in{tant. 

acquiefced in the pro- 
pol firton for adjournment. 

The motion of the Earl of Liverpool 
was then put by the Lord Chancellor, aud 
agreed to. 

Thurs tay, Nov. 15. 

The Peers met this day, purfuant to ad- 
journment ; when che Lorn CHaNceLtor 
moved for a farther adjournment of a fort- 
night, on the ground of his Msjeity’s con- 
valefcence, and in expe¢ation of his perfect 
recovery ; which, after fome difcuflion, was 
carried without a divifion: and an adjourn 
ment, till the 29th inftamt, accordingly took 
place. 

— 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursdoy, Nov. 1. 


This day, being the period when the 
term of the laft prorogation of Parliament 
expired, a number of members were alem- 

aVovember 1810. 


bled in the Houle from three o'clock. Ae 
bout half pait three o'clock. the Speaker 
entered, and remained in a chair at the ta- 
ble until four. et, that hour nearly 100 
members were colleted. 

The Cuancetror of the FExcueover 
then rofe and taid, 

Mr spr am perfuaced that the 
Houle being now aiiembled on the Cay to 
which the lait prorogation referred it, and 
after a proclamati ou has appeared in the 
London Gazetre, intimating his Majefty's 
pleature that this Parliament might be tur- 
ther prorogued to a future day, the Honie 
mut be anxious to hear how it has happes- 
ed, notwithftanding his Mayetty’s wiihes to 
exprefled, that his fervants have not execu- 
ted the command, and are not prepared 
with a ccommiuflion for the object in view; | 
conceive it my duty to flate to the Houle, 
that it is owing to his Niajefty’s indifpoti- 
tion that this has taken place; thar it is 
owing to the feverity of his M getty’ s ill- 
nefs, that the Lord Chancellor, whofe ¢: ty 
it is to execute chat order, hes not been en- 
abled to obtain the fignature ef his Majetty 
to the commillion fer further prore@uinc 
Parliament ; and, it is fearcely neceflary | 
fhould add, that it would not have becone 
the Chancellor to have affixed the Grear 
Seal to it without the fiynature. 

“ It would, Sir, I conceive, be improper 
to fay any thing here on the preiest circum 
ftances, which might increafe the public 
anxiety refpecting the diforder of his Niaje- 
fly ; and I would not now allude toa cir- 
cum(iance that I am about to mention, were 
it not of fome importance. J know it will 
not leffen the filial anxiety of the } ublic, 
when | ftate, that the diforder of his Ma- 
jeity is owing to a parental care of a father 
during the protracted fufferings of a child 
‘it? Hear, hear, hear!) but at does afford 
confiderable acditional reafon for hopmyg, 
that his Majelty’s recovery, tho’ gradual, 
will be certain. 

‘lam extremely happy in affuring the 
Houfe, on the authority of the ableft phy- 
ficians, that the fymptoms of his Maje fiy’ s 
complaint are peculiarly mild, and a confi- 
dent expectation is felt of perhaps a fpeedy 
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recovery. Knowing thefe circumflances, 
and thinking that the Houfe was entitled to 
fome explanation, | am of opinion, I fhould 
be deficient in duty did I not mention them. 

“ The important queftion, therefore, to 
be decided now, is, What the Houle, in the 


 prefent circumftances, is to do without any 


tommiffion? I conceive, that we cannot 
at tliis moment proceed to the difcuffion of 
any bufincfs, but that it will become the 
duty of the Houfe to adjourn to a future 
day. The queftion then is, What thal! be 
the length of time for that adjournment ? 
1 fhould, under all the ci: cumftances, think 
that a fortnight would not be too long a pe- 
riod; and indeed, were it fhorter, it would 
not he poflible to collect together a fufficient 
number of members to make it decent, even 
to confider the queftion of a further adjourn- 
ment. 1 fhall therefore move, that this 
Houfe, at its rifing, do adjourn, until this 
day fortnight.” 

The Right Honourable R. B.Surrivan. 
—* Mr Speaker, fully coinciding in the 
propriety of every fentiment expreffed by 
the Right Hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and feeling as 1 do, highiy grati- 
fied, as I am confident every man who has 
heard him muft, in the fanguine hopes he 
entertains of the fpeedy recovery of our 
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gracious Sovereign, 1 only rife for the pure 
pole of feconding his motion.’—« (Marked 
and continued cries of hear! hear! after this 
{peech.)” 

The quefticn was ther put on the mo 
tions—* That this Houfe, at its rifing, do 
adjourn to this day fortnight;”—* That this 
Houfe be then called over ;”—and “ Tha 
circular letters be written, by the Speaker, 
to the members of this Houfe, requefting 
their attendance ;” which were feverally 
carried, mem. con.; and the Houfe adjourned 
to Thurfday the 15.h intt. accordingly. 

Thursday, Nov. 15. 

Purfuant tc the adjournment of the If 
inftant, the Houie having met, Mr Perce- 
val moved for a further adjournment of a 
fortnight, grounded on the fame reafons 
as thofe adduced by the Lord Chancellor 
in the Houle of Peers. On this motion a 
keen debate enfued, and Sir Francis Burdett 
propofed that the Houfe fhould adjoum 
from day to day. 

A divifion took place on the queftion, 
when their appeared , 

For the original motion......43 
AQaiNst 

The Houfe then adjourned to the 29rk 

November. 
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INDIA. 


Y the Cornwallis arrived from, India, 
we have received intelligence from 
Bombay to the 16th June Jaft. Captain 
Wilfon had fucceeded in expelling Gopeul 
Sing from his principal ftrong hold in the 
mountains, a place named Jhuyher. This 
fervice was effected after a march of un- 
common difficulty, retarded equally by the 
ruggednefs and fteepuefs of the afcenr, and 
by the artificial obftacles which the enemy 
had conftru@ed ; the entrance of the fort, 
however, being once gained, no further re- 
iiftance was attempted. Gopaul and his 
people fled by the oppofire gate. an? fought 
fhelter in the jungle. After rez-ng all the 
works, anc burning the flores, the detach- 
ment returned go Kokebrettee. It does not 


appear that either party fufained any lols 


in the courfe of the affair. 


Authentic acounts received. fully firm 
our intelligence refpecting the 
victory obtained by Ameer Khan over his 
rivals and opponents in the Court of Hel. 
kar—he had fucceeded in bringing over the 
Bhye to his intereft, and at the date of the 
laft accounts was bufily occupies in dewiling 
meafures for the payment of the arrears dve 
to the troops. 


As foon as this firft work fhould be ace 
complithed, it was fuppefed that the oe 
would endeavour to get rid of the bands 0 
Pindarrees, whete aid bad fo much contr 


Luted to his fuccets, by divesting their force 
ageintt Scindia,who was moving about 
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hie army in the north-weft parts of Malwa, 
anxious to avoid the impending vifitation. 

‘The Ukhbars for March, mention pre- 
parations then going on in the Jeypore 
country, for the of a fort na- 
med Svojahbas, in the poffeffion of which 
Suwae Juggut Sing, the Rajah, had under- 
taken to reinitare the Tackoors of the dif. 
trict ; for that purpofe a fmail force had 
been fitted out and provided with ali tle 
neceflary implements for battering the wails. 
Roy Chitter Bhoi had been reclaimed to his 
allegiance under the State of Jeypore, by 
the perfuafion of the Cicdars. 

It is reported, that Ruangeet Sing has 
Jately taken advantage of the exifting com- 
motions in the kingdom of Cabul, to ex- 
tend his conquefts among the dependencies 
of that empire. He is faid to have nearly 
reduced the whole province of Moultan, 
with the exception of a fingle fortreis. 


CAPTURE OF THE ISLE OF BOURBON. 


We are happy to announce to our read- 
ers, the capture of this valuable fetrlement, 
the particulars of which are detailed in the 
Loudon Gazette of the 25th OMober, in 
the following 


» Extract of a letter from Lieut.-Col. Keating, 


dated Bourbon, 21st July, 1810. 


Ihave much pleafure in forwarding to 
your Lordhip a copy of my difpatch, under 
this date, to the Right Hon. the Governor- 
General of India; and I hope the conduct 
ofthe forces, confided to my command, 
may meet with the gracious approbation of 
his Majefty. 
do N. B. Edmonstone, Esq. Chief Secretary 

to Government, Calcutta. 

Sir—I have the honour to report, that 
the force, confifting of 1800 European and 
1850 native troops, which the Right Hon. 
the Governor-General of India, in Council, 
has been pleafed to confide to my orders and 
directions, for the conqneft of the ifland of 
Bourbon, arrived at Roderrzues on the 20th 
of June, at which time I was abfent, on the 
important duty which has already been de- 
tailed, for the information of his Lordfhip, 
in my letter of the 16th of the fame month. 
‘Vhe intelligence which I then o'tamed, 
enabled me at once to decide upon a plan of 
attack. On the ¢4th June, Commodore 
Rowley, commanding the lockading fqua- 
dron before the ifles of France and Bona- 
parte, anchored in his MajeRy’s 
dicea, off Fort Duncan, in the sfland ot Ro- 
derigues. No time was lost in making che 
neceffary arrangements for the reduction of 
this ifland, as as for carrying effect 
From 
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the unfavourable ftate of the weather, we 
were delayed at Roderigues until the morn- 
ing of the Sd inftane, when we weighed an- 
chor, and proceeded tothe point of rendez- 
vous, 50 miles to windward of the ifland of 
Bonaparte, which point we reached at four 
onthe evening of the G:h, when in confe- 
quence of the judicious arrangement made 
by Commodore Rowley, and the indefatig- 
able zeal and exertions of Captains Pym of 
the Sirius, Lambert of the Iphigenia, Curtis 
of the Magicienne, Willoughby of the 
Nercide, and Lieut. Robb, firft of the Boa- 
dicea, the whole of the troops were re- 
moved from the tranfports, and embarked 
in the frigates, which mmumediately flood in 
for the point of debarkation. 

It will appear by the difpofition made in 
the plan ot atrack, for ftriking the firft blow 
at the enemy’s capital, that there were two 
objects in view; firft, to prevent a protra- 
ed warfare in the interior of a country al- 
moft inacceflible to an invading army; and 
fecondly, to enfure the final reduction of 
the ifland in the thorteft time poflible by 
fecuring the principal garrifon, and the Go- 
vernor and Commander im Chief, whom 4 
knew to be at St Denis. ‘The it brigade, 
compofed of his Mayjeti y's repiment, 
the battalion 6th regiment of Madrus 
native infantry, and a finall detail of artil- 
lery and pioneers, commanded by Lieur.- 
Colonel Frafer, was ordered to land at 
Grand Chaloupe, and to proceed by the 
mountains againfithe well fide of the 
enemy’s capital; whilft the 2d, Sd, and 4th 
brigades were to land at Riviere des Pluses, 
2nd to force the lines of defence extending 
from the Butor redoubt on the north or fea 
ide, to the redoubt No. 11, on the fouth, 
and from thence, to crobs the rear of the 
town to the river St Dens. 

About two o'clock p.m. on the 7¢h, the 
feveral fhips having reached their tations, 
the beach from St Marie, to with:n gun- 
fhorof the mnperial battery, was reconnoi- 
tred by Captain Willoughby of the Koyal 
Navy, and Lieut.-Colonel Campbell of his 
Majefty's 33d regiment, commanding the 
4th bricade, or the advance. ‘Che weather 
being thea moderate, and the enemy nor 
ap] earing in ftrength, 1 was determined 
to debark the troops. Accordingly, Lieu- 
tenant-Colone! Campbell, with 150 light 
troops, of his brigade, and C tpt. Willo ugh- 
by of the Royal Navy, commanding a par- 
ty of feamen, and appointed to fuperintend 
the landing, immediately pufhed off, and 
landed their men about four o'clock — 
Lieutenant-Colone! Macleod, of his Majef- 
ty’s 69th regiment commanding che Sd br.- 
gade, with 150 men, effected a landing 
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nearly at the fame time. But at this mo- 
ment the wind increafing with much vic- 
ience, raifled the furf to an unexpected 
height, and feveral boats being ftove on the 
beach,‘the landing of more trocps that even- 
ing became impracticable. This important 
object was not, however, given up, until an 
an experiment, concerted with Commodore 
Rowley was put in execution. A fmall 
transport, (the Udney,) was run upon ihe 
beach, in hopes that the troops might be 
enabled to land over her flern or under her 
lee. "This fervice was performed by Lieut. 
Lloyd, 2d of the Boadicea, with the ufual 
mtrepidity which diftinguifhes our navy ; 
but the violence of the weather, and natu- 
ra] difficulties of the fituation, were fuch as 
to fruftrate the intention propofed. Itnow 
became neceflary, if poflible, to communi- 
cate with Lieut.-C ol. Macleod, the fenior of- 
ficer with the detachment on fhore, which 
in landing had the whole of their ammuni- 
tion damaged, and hed loft a confiderable 
number of theirarms. Lieut. Foulfione, of 
his Majefty’s 69th regiment, in the moft 
handfome manner volunteering to {wim 
through the furf, his fervices were imme- 
diately accepted, and that ofhcer according- 
ly conveyed my orders to the Lieut.-Col. 
to take joffeflion of, and occupy St Marie 
for the night. This fervice was performed 
by Lieut.-Colonel Macleod in a mafterly 
and officer-likw manner. 

I felt much anxiety for this detachment 
during the night; and as the practicability 
of difembarking more troopsto windward, 
zppeared to Commodore Rowley,as well as 
inylelf, very uncertain, the Magicienne, 
having on board the 2d brigade, was dif- 
patehed about ten o'clock p.m. to Grand 
Chaloupe. to which place it was determin- 
ed that the Boadicea, with fuch tran{ports 
as had military itores on board, fhould fol- 
Jow in the morning. According to thisar- 
rangement, Captain Lambert of the Iphi- 
e-enia, being left with directions from Com- 
modore Rowley, to seize the firft moment 
of moderate weather to debark that part of 
the 4th brigade then on beard of his fhip, I 
proceeced with the Commodore, in the Boa- 
aiicea, on the morning of the 8th, with the 
remainder of the 3d and 4th brigades, and 
effeGed a landing to leeward, at Grand 
Chaloupe, about eleven o'clock a. M 

With this force under my immediate 
command, I inftantly moved forward by the 
mountains, At two o'clock a. M. palling 
ever the heights, T reconnoitred the ene- 
my's poiition, and, by four o'clock, had 
formed the neceflary arrangements for the 
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attack upon his capiral. Major Auften, 2 
the head of the 12th and 3sd grenadiers 
and 12th native infantry, had received bis 


final initruétions to affail the town in the 


Tear. Lieut.-Co's. Macleod of the 69th, 


and Campbell of the 33d. had already 
ed the eneny’s ftrong pofition on the eaft of 
the town, from the Butor, to No. 5, Tee 
doubt. 

Lieut.-Col. Clarges was we.l advanced 
towards the weft of the town, with five 
companies of his Majefty’s 69rh regiment, 
to force the batteries on the fea face ; and 
Lieut.-Col. Drummond, commanding the 
2d brigade, had reinforced with the royal 
marines of his brigade the pofition fo gal- 
lant!y maintained by the 1ft brigade, on the 
weft of the river St Denis. ‘Through the 
exertions of Major ‘Taynton, commanding 
the artillery, and of Captain Macintosh, of 
the Bombay artillery, aflifted by Lieut -Col. 
Clarges of the 69th regiment, and Lieut. 
Lauherne, of his Majefty’s fhip La Nereide, 
commancing a party of 50 feamen, | was 
enabled to get forward two field- pieces, and 
one 44 inch howitzer, which were de{cend- 
ing the mountain, and would have been in 
action in Jefs than half an hour. This 
would have infured the refult of the premes 
ditated attack; or, in the event of any dif- 
after,fecured our retreat ; which letter was, 
in my opinjon, next to an impoflibiity. 

Affairs were thus firuated, when | recei- 
ved a mefiage from the left, that the ene- 
my had fent out a trumpeter, with an eff- 
cer, to demand a fufpenfion of arms, and, on 
honourable terms, to furrender the ifland. 
There was not a moment to be loft in fe 
ving an enemy, completely in our power; 
and, I accordingly iffued immediate orders 
for the troops to halt. I am forry that my 
fituation prevented my communicating, & 
greeably to his Lord{hip’s orders, with Mr 
Farquhar, yho was on board of his Maje 
ftv’s thip Boadicea, upon the terns which 
Commodore Rowley and mylelf deemed 
proper to grant, to a brave though vanquith- 
ed enemy. I fhould have mentioned before, 
that, on my landing at Grand Chaloupe, I 
had detached Captain Hannah, with two 
companies of his Majefty’s lit battalion 
56th regiment, to La Pofietiime, the bate 
teries of which place he took by affault ™ 
the moit gallant manner. 

‘Thus, Sir, in a few hours, has this rich, 
extenfive, and valuable colony been added 
to his Gracious Majetty’s dominions, with J 
population of upwards of 100,000 fouls, and 
with a bofs on our part comparatively tring 
when the nature of the fervice is —_— 
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ef, a return of which accompanies this dif- 
vatch, with a copy of the capitulation. 

| Here follow commendations on the officers 
and corps employed in this service. | 


OF OFFICERS KILLED AND WOUNDED, 


Flank Corps—Lieuts. Spinks and Whannel, 
slightly wounded. 

His Majesty’s S6th regiment—Lieutenant 
John Graham Munro, killed —Major Wil- 
liam ‘I. Edwards, slightly wounded ; Lieut. 
Michael Creach, Brigade Major, dangerous- 
ty wounded ; Lieuts. Archibald M‘Lean and 
AK. Blackall, severely wounded ; Lieut. John 
Webb, slightly wounded; Lieut. William 
Richard White, severely wounded. 

E. PARKINSON, 
Cap. Dep. Ad. Gen. 
to the Forces. 


Return of Killed and Wounded in the de- 
tachment commanded by Lieut. Col. Keat- 
ing, at the attack on St Denis, in the island 
of Bourbon, the 8th of July 1810. 

Ist BRIGADE. 
His Majesty's 86th regiment—1 subaltern, 

2 serjeant, nine rank and file killed; 1 Major, 


5 subalterns, 2 serjeants, 2 drumuners, 47 


rank and fle wounded. 

Detachment Ist batt. 6th regiment Native 
infantry—1 rank and file killed; 7 rank and 
file wounded. 

Detachment of Picneers—1 rank and file 
Killed. 

2D BRIGADE. 

Royal Marines—1 rank and file killed. 

3D UKIGADE. 

Hlis Majesty’s G9th regiment—2 rank and 
tle killed. 
4TH BRIGADE. 

Flank Corps—1 rank and file killed ; 9 sub- 
alterns, 5 rank and file, 1 seaman wounded. 

Detachment of his Majesty’s 56th regiment 
—) rank and file killed; 3 rank and file 
wounded, 

Pioneers—4 rank and file wounded. 

‘Lotal—1 subaltern, 1 serjecnt, 16 rank and 
tile killed 5 1 Major, 7 subalterus, 2 serjeants, 

drummers, 66 rank and file, 1 seaman, 
wounded 

FE. PARKINSON, 
Cap. Dep. Ad. Gen. 
tothe lorces. 

N.B. Captain Lambert, of the Madras 
istablishment, slightly wounded. rank 
and file, of his Majesty s séth regiment died 
of their wounds since the 8th instant, inclu- 
ded in the wounded. One private, of his 
Atajesty’s 56th regiment, since died of his 
wounds. 

| Che terms of capitulation, accompanying 
the dispatch, stipulate, that the garrison shail 
be prisoners of war; that the olficers shail 
keep their swords, and that General Susanne 
shall be allowed to proceed to France on his 
parole, | 

ordnance captured at St Paul's and 


or corre: 


Denis amount to 190 pieces of canner. of o'f 
calibres, besides a large quantiiv of shor, 
shells, cartridges, and pow der, and about eco 
muskets with bayonets. | 

j Phe dispatch from: Dertie details 
the naval operations which one man, 
a marine, Was killed, and two seanicn drown- 
ed. | 


Bourbon is an ifland in the todion Ocean, 
about 20 leagues long and 16 brood. ‘There 
are many good roads for {\iippine, particu- 
larly on the north and towih fides; and, 
with the pofieflion of the Hic of Lrance, it 
afforded means to the Prouch to greatly an 
noy our commerce with line. 

Capt. Finders, the celehrated circumma- 
vigator, who was fo ony unjuithy detained 
a prifoner at the Hic of brance, arrived wit 
the officers who brought the difpatches. 

The capture of the (Mand of 
the only colony in any part of the globe 
now belong:ng to France, was expe 
foon to follow that of Bourbon. An 
dition againit it was prepare, and was ts 
fail from the tile of Bourbon, about the he 
ginning of OMober. force to be 
ployed, would, it is fad, to 14 
men. 


FRANCE AND WOLLAND 


> 


Decrees, hoflile to the rode of tain, 
continue to emanate from every 
and petty ftate,on the the 
controul of Napoleon. mn Cecree 
at Foniaiblesu, on the 
ber, exceeds m viowence an Ur Any fore 
mer meafure of the king. “This law is net 
confi ed to France, bur extends to every 
fiate and kingdom eccupied by 
troops—Switzerland, brady, Napies, and 
Spain, and to all the dep encencir 
"The following ts ap 

Tirce L—Contiits of two fecions, of 
winch the firft efablifnes, uatd the per 
peace, Supreme Courts of the Culrems, te 
confit each of a 
of the cuftomes, 
Solicitor-General, Reaiter, and 
ber of lipilaves ws he y fer 
their fervice. Vhe Ground Vroveiis are 
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Titre Il—Relates merely to the forms 
of procefs to be obferved in both the Ordi- 
nary and Supreme Courts of Cuftoms. 

Tirce WL. Secrron 1—Art. 14. There 
is no imnovation as to the punifhments 
enaded by Jaw with regard to fraudulent 
traffic carried on by an armed force. 

Section IL—Art. 15. Fraudulent ad- 
venturers in articles of prohibited merchan - 
cize or produce, affurers, &c. fhall be fen- 
tenced to TEN YEARS OF HARD LABOUR, 
AND BRANDED WITH THE LETTERS V. Dj 
and this without prejudice to an adjwdica- 
tion of damages to the State, proportioned 
to i.e profits they may have derived from 
{uch traffic, 

16. Perfons merely employed in convey- 
ing the goods, fhall be liable only to cor- 
rectional punifhments, if there be any miti- 
gat.ey circumftances in their favour. But, 
@ and above fuch punifhment, they fhall 
be placed under the fuperintendence of the 
fupreme police fora period not lefs than 
five, por more than ten years. 

‘Lhe fecurities which they muft firnith, 
order to their beration, fhall be regula- 
ecd according to the demaid of the Director 
the Cuftoms. 

Fraudulent adventurers 
in tariffed merchandize, &c. {hall be punifh- 
ed with four vears of hard labour, befides 
heing adindged to pay, in the name of 
camages to the State, a fom proportioned 
to the profits they may have received, 

18. Mere cairers in cafe of extenv- 
ating circunilances, be punillied only ac- 
cording to Art. 16. 

Section IV.—19. Every perfon who, 
without that concert or connection necefia- 
Ty to conflitute an adventure or aflurance, 
fhall be found introducing articles of mer- 
chandize clandeftinely, and to the defraud- 
ing of the duties of cnftoms, thaill be fub- 
yw to the punilments of correcional po- 
fice, in contormiry to the exifiing iaws, and 
Thall be handed over to the fpecial fuperin- 
tendence of the fupreme police for a time 
of not lefs than three, and not exceeding 
tix vears, upon conforming to Art. 16, 

Virre 1VW—Relates to the diftribution 
of the feizures made of run goods, 

Tirre V—Prolibits any compromile to 
profecution, escent where the penalties 
and confiscations would exceed 3000 francs, 
im which cafe a negociation may take place, 
under the authority of the Emperor, who 
will decide upon the report of a fpecial 
commuiflion, 

Vivre Vi. Section L—Art. 25. Pro- 
hibited merchandize, adjudged to he contis- 
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catev, fhall no longer be expofed to 
Our Grand Provofts, and the Solicitors 
General of our Provoft (Supreme) Courts 
fhall draw up an inventory thereof, with , 
valuation of their ordinary prices in foreign 
countries, and the fame fhall be fubmitted 
to the approval of our Minifter of Finance. 

26.—They fhall then proceed to burn, or 
otherwife deftroy them publicly, of which 
proceeding they fhall draw up a proces 
verbal. 

27. The fum to be diftributed among the 
officers of the cuftoms, or others, afliftine in 
the feizure of prohibited merchandize ‘ad. 
judged to be confiscated and burnt, thal! 
be regulated by the faid valuations, and the 
fame fhall bedefrayed as a fpecial charge out 
of the ordinary revenue of the cufioms. 

Secrion IH—Diredis that confiscated 
goods fubject to the tarif, fhall be fold by 
auction once every fix months. 

A {chedule is fubjoined, defignating the 
places where the Supreme and Ordinary 
Courts are to fit, and deicribing their re- 
{pective diftricts. There are feven Supreme 
and 34 Ordinary Courts. 


A gentleman, who has recently arrived 
from Holland, ftates, that the acco: tis which 
have appeared in the Englifh papers, of the 
Giitrefs occafioned in that country, by Bona- 
parte’s decrees for the prohibition of ail 
commerce, and of the rigour with which 
thofe decrees are executed, fall very fhort of 
the truth. No perfon can go even a mile 
out of the town without being minutely 
fearched, both upon his leaving it, and upon 
his return ; and if he fhould happen to meet 
an oflicer of the cufloms (Deuanicr) in hie 


walk, the fame ceremony is repeated. The 


fearch for prohibited goods in the houles of 
individuals, is carried on, if pofiible, ma 
more vexatious manner. The eflicers very 
frequentiy chufe to make their fearch i the 
miadle of the night; every individual 0 
the houfe is forced to get up immediately, 
every drawer, cheft, clofet, &c. muft be 
opened. ‘This vifit and cxamination may 
be repeated jull as often as the officess 
pleaie, and the dlighteR oppofition is 
ed with the moft unrelenting 
Every appearance of urade has vanilhed the 
merchants have fhur up their counting: 
houfes, and, of courfe, al] the perions ™ 
their fervice have becn difniuifled, without 
the poffibiliry of obraiming any em 
ment. But the moft diftrefling 
this ftacement, is that which relates to the 
hofpitals and charitable inftitutions. Thes 
chief, and, indeed, their only Jupport, 
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the property they had in the funds ; for, in 
the prefent wretched ftate of Holland, it is 
in vain to look for voluntary contributions. 
By Bonaparte’s decree refpecting the pub- 
lic funds, thefe inftitutions were at once de- 
prived of all their refources, aud, of courfe, 
the unhappy objets whom they fupported 
have been left deftitute. Upwards of 
10,00) vafortunate beings have, in confe- 
quence of this meafure, been turned out of 
hofpitals, and other charitable inftitutions, 
to perith and farve in the freets. 

The Grand Duke of Fr:nkfort has order- 
ed that from the 1f of January next, there 
fhall be ouly one newfpaper publithed in 
his dominions —It is to be entitled “ The 
Gazette of the Grand Duchy of Frankfort, 
and to be edited by a perfon appointed by 
the Minifter of Police, and under his cen- 
forfhip. 

Advices from Memel, of the 22d ult. 
mention 2 military tour of Prince Ponia- 
towfki, attended by a number of French 
engineers, to examine the forrreffes of Po- 
land. In confequence of this journey, it Is 
{aid $000 workmen have been employed ona 
the fortifications of Lul:ow, Sendomir, and 
Wiflikka. All the peafantry had been called 
out, trained to arms, and formed into regi- 
ments, 

Although no public anounciation of the 
pregnancy of Bonaparte’s confort has yet 
been made, the fa& may be confidered as 
fubfRantially declared, in the appointment of 
the Countefs Montefquieu to be Governels 
of “the children of France.” 

It is faid, that the Emperor of Auftria has 
agreed, under certain conditions, to place 
$0,009 men at the difpofal of France. 

The invafion of Sicily has been abandons 
ed. Ina proclamation to his croops, M urat 
tells them, the object of the Emperor is ac- 
complifhed, which was only to afcerrain the 
poflibilicy of effeSling a when an 
invafion might be thought necedsary. 


SWEDEN. 

Bernadotte, the new Crown Prince, has 
atrived in Sweden. ‘The follow ng is a let- 
ter ad lrefled by him vo the King of Swe- 
den, on his nomination :— 

* Sire—1 will not attempt to reprefent 
to yous Majefty, the feelings by which I 
Was pervaded, when unde: ftood, that a 
nation, highly celebrated in the annals of 
the world, had thought fit to direct their 
attention towards a military character, who 
owes every thing to the affection of his 
country—lt will be equally difficult tor me 
exprels my gratitude and aftonithment at 


the wonderful magnanimity with which 
your Mojetiy prefenied, as vour tucceffor, a 
peifon bouud to you by no ties. ‘The more 
has endeaveured ta accome 
this objet for the Swedith people 
more infinize is my gratitude. 


“ Ido not conceal from myfelf the eX- 
tent nor difficulty of my duties; but, it £ 
can truft my own head, I thal! fulfil them, 
There hever exifted in the tweul of mana 
more powerful {pring of aSion; and never 
was there a happier opportunity prefented 
for him to dedicate his exitkence to the wele 
fare of a nation. 

“As foon as your Majefty’s letter was 
delivered to me, by the Count Morner | 
haened to forward it to his Mai {ty the 
Emperor and King. He was pleated com- 
pletely to crown his goodne's towards me, 
by authorifing me to become ths adopred 
fon of your Majefty. According to what 
vou have been plealed to addrefs to me, | 
haften my departure, to Jay ar your 
Majefty’s feet my grateful homage, and to 
make your Maiefty the depoftary of my 
oath. To this day, I have placed my whole 
fame and character on lerving my country : 
but France will, I venture to Matter myfeli. 
affift me in my exertions for the benedir of 
Sweden. She cannot, without emotion, fee 
one of her children deftined, by the voice 
of a Maynanimous peopie, tO yovern a 
kingdom which has been long numbered a- 
mony her allies. Lam, with the profouncs 
eft refpe&t, Sire, your mott devoted and o- 
bedienc, J. 


The proje& of a commercial treaty, en- 
tered into between Sweden and France, has 
heen received io London. — It contains the 
following ftipulations— 

1. That Sweden fhall, on her part,as the 
ally of France, ufe her utmolt endeavours 
to promote the adoprion of the Continents! 
Syttem within her territories. 

2, That the decree of Trianon, of the 
5th of Augull, with the tarif annexed, im. 
pofing duties upon all colonial produce, thall 
be retorted to Sweden. 

3. ‘Phat all perfons guilty of introducin 
colonial produce, without payment of the 
duties, fhail be pusuaibed by fine and impri- 
funment. 

4 ‘Vhat,ifneceflury, the forces of France 
fhali afli't in carrying the provifions of this 
arrangement into effect in Swed 

5. Vhet a revular intercourfe by packets 
be eltalithed berween Stralfumd and 
Yitadt, to aft in promoting the connec- 
tion between the two countries, 
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SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 
OMetal letter, f:0m Marihal General Lord 
Wellington, to Don Miguel Pereira 
Secretary at war in Portugal. 
livac-quarter, Perenegro, O&, 

Mosr Lento Since the letter 
which d addrefled to your Excellency on the 
74h imtlanr, the enemy has been employed 
principally in reecunoitring the pofiuions 
eceupied by our troops, and in tortifying his 
ewn. ‘Lo accoumphih the obje@, he 
bos frmithed with the troops which form 
eur advanced poits, aud who have always 
behaved weil. 

On the itch, the enemy attacked with 
fupperted by artillery, a fmall de- 
tachment of the 7Lt regiment, which form- 
edthe advanced guaid of Sir Brent Sper- 
cer’s divifion, near Sobral de Monte Agrae 
eo, and that for the purpofe of covering a 
reconnoifance made by one of his parties. 
Our detachment having at its head the 
Vionourable Colonel Cadogan, Lieut.-Col. 
Resnell, charged the enemy with the moft 
diftinguishhed gallantry, and compelled him 
to retire on the aboveementioned place. 

‘Vhe whole of the 8th corps of the French 
army, ond part of the 6th, arrived that 
evening on the plain near: Sobral and in 
confequence Sir B. Spencer’s divifion was 
under the neceflity of falling back from the 
advanced dtuation which i: occupied. 

‘The gur-boats of the Tagus, commande 
ed by Lieutenant Berkely, and thofe with 
which Admiral Berkeley fupports the right 
o! the army near Alhandra, were engaged 
at the fame time, and fired on the parties 
of the enemy employed in reconneitiing on 
that fide, and were very u'eful. 

Ihave allo the fatistaction of informing 
your Lycellency. that the account which I 
traniouitted in my former letter of the 1Sth, 
relative to the march of two detachments 
oi the treops, under the command of Gene- 
ral Bacellar. is fince confirmed. 

Colonel Vrant arrived near Coimbra on 
the Vii nilant, and immediately attacked 
the advanced potis which the enemy had 
withour the city, which he cut eff, and pre- 
vented them from entering the city, againft 
which he marched rapidly. ‘The refifiance 
the enemy made did not laft Jong. He took 
SO cthicets prifoners, and 5000 men, for the 
snow patt fick and wounded. 


On the follow ing day, Brigadier-Gene-_ 


rel Maller amd Ceionel Wilion arrived at 
Coimbra, with the detachment under their 
command. ‘hey have fince taken nearly 
“50 prifoners, foldiers who had ftrevgled 
from their regiments during the march, for 
the purpofe of getting provifions, 


Col. Wilfon has fince advanced, with < 
party of infantry and cavalry, to Condeixs 
and, at the fame time, Brigadier Gene;.) 
Miller occupies Coimbra. 

A detachment of the garrifon of Peniche 
ordered out Brigadier General Blypy 
has been equally fuccefsful. having taken 4¢ 
prifoners belonging to the enemy’s rear. 
guard, and killing nine more than the pum- 
ber of the prifoners. Lieut.-Col, Waters 
who has alio attacked the rearguard of the 
enemy, has made a number of prifoners, 

The difficulties that the enemy experien- 
ces in procuring provifions, owing to hi 
having invaded the country without efta- 
blihing magazines, and withont adopting 
means for fecurirg his rear, or his commu 
nications with Spain, have impofed upos 
him the neceflity of allowing his foldiers to 
liraggle to procure provifions ; in conle- 
quence of which, not a day pafles withour 
a number of prifoners and defeiters being 
brought in. 

Every thing remains tranquil in the north 
of Portugal, according to the laft accouns 
I received. 


Head-guarters, Pero Negro, 
O&. 27. 1810. 


* Mos? Excerrent Sirn—The enemy 
continue to occupy the fame pofitions (in 
front of our army) which I meutioned to 
your Excellency, in my former dilpatch, e! 
the 20th inftant. J. neverthelefs, detached 
fome troops to the fide of Santarem, know- 
ing that General Loifon, on the 23d, had 
marched for the fame place, with the div- 
fion under his command; and it appears, ac- 
cording to intelligence received from the 
commanding officer at Abrantes, under date 
of the 24th init. that an enemy’s corps 
infantry end cavalry entered ‘homer ou 
that day. 

‘¢ All the information received from pr- 
foners and deferters, which have arrived at 
this army, concurs in conftantly relating the 
miferies and difficulties which the enemy 
fuffers, in confequence of the great {carcity 
of all kinds of provifions. “The Prench were 
preparing materigls for the conitruction of 4 
bridge over the Tagus; but, though ta 
have a good view of that river from differ 
ent points of the pofition which this iat 
occupies, and officers and other indiyicuals 
employed on the leét bank of the river te 
obferve the movements of the enemy, ! have 
not been able to cifcover the place where 
this conftruion is carrying on, nor the par 
of the river to which it is to be apple’ 
fhouid it be completed... The 
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The enemy likewife appear very anxious 
to obtain or conftru@ boats: and with this 
view endeavoured, on the 24th inflant, to 
cilolge a varty of ordenanzas from the pott 
of Chamnica, in order to obtain poffeliion 
of fome hoats har were there, Sur t! i did 
On the fice of Ramalha! and 
Obices, the excurfions of the enemy's de- 
tachmerts are to confined and checked, that 
he in re eronnd in the country, 
except tht on which his army is pofted. 

Sv General Silveira’s reports, dared 
the !7th inftane, it appears thot every thing 
remains quiet on. the northern frontiers, 
ner had the faid General received anv in- 
tel cence of anv troops having marched ins 
to Caltile. "The flving parties have become 
more bold and enterprifing than they ever 
were, ‘They formed a jundtion in the en- 
virons of Valladolid, at rhe beginning of 
OStober, to the number of fifteen hundred 
men, inorder to take a convoy of money 
and contributions which the enemy had le- 
vied in the country; they proved, however, 
Uniuccedstul in that enterprife. 


not fucceed, 
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Head-quarters, Fort of Sobral, OG. 17: 


have the honour to inform 

veur Lordthip, that, by letrers from Briga- 
der-Gereral Milier, dated Coimbra, | have 
been informed that our troops of the north 
entered that city on the 8th. It appears 
hat Colonel rant. from whom T have net 
yet received difpatches, was the firft who 
entered that town with the troops of Operto, 
end that Brigadier-Genera! Miller and Co- 
lcnel Willen, with the troeps of the Minho, 
anc the cavalry, followed the enemy on the 
line of his march to the foot of the ridge of 
Caramuelo, 
Brigadier-General Miller has made pri- 
‘ners 350 of the enemy's army, who had 
tirage'ed from the refit, and who were 
found robbing; and he is continually com- 
ing up with others. Colonel Wallon, with 
his advanced guard, ensered Condeixa on 
the or inftant. ‘The prifoners 
Were fent to Oporto. 


Cafal Cochim, O&. 20. 


My Lord—Since I fent your Lord {hip 
the information received from General Mil- 
ler, relative to the retaking of Coimbra, [ 
have received ‘rom Colonel Trant a more 
circumttantial detail of that event, a copy 
of which | have the honour to fend incloled 
to your Lordthip. 

The nomber of prifoners mentioned in 

November 1810. 
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the account of Colonel Trant, appears to he 
greater than was fuppofed from the firtt de- 
tails; while General Miller has added ta 
them 3 or 400 whom he took plundering 
io the vieimity of Coimbra, who therefore 
mit he added to the number of priloners 
taken by Colonel Hrane. 

Copy af a Letter froin Colonel Trant to his 
weg Me Commander tn 
Cirret. 

Coimbra, O&. 7, 1810. 

I feel ereat pleafure In informunye your 
Excellency, that have this day happily en- 
tered Compra, with the lois of very 
few men killed or wounded. In my letter 
of the 6th infant, | had the honour to in- 
form you, that [intended to march to Mi- 
athada in the courfe of that day, for the 
purpote of joimay the corps that were there 
under the command of Brigadier-General 
Miller and of Colonel Willon, and of com. 
bining an ateack againft this city; but when 
arrived there, owas informed that thefe 
corps had been celayed by want of fupplies 
in the country adjoining Bulaco, which was 
entirely exhauflted: and alfo, that their ca- 
valry could net advance rapidly on account 
of the fatigue they experienced in their firkt 
marches. 

The only alternative ‘hat remained, in 
order to prevent the enemy from taking any 
means of defence in Coimbra, | being only 
three fhore Jecgues diftane from that city, 
was to put myfelf in march for Coumbra 
with iny own divifion alone, it being very 
probable that the enemy was ignorant ot 
my arrival at Mialhada. I therefore began 
my march at noon, the advanced guard be- 
ing compofed of a fquadron of eovalry under 
the command of that brave oflicer Lie ute- 
nant Dovtel, whom I had before occafion ta 
mention to your Excellency. Uhis fquadron 
ws fupported by 200 light troops, The 
regiment of Coimebra had the pett ef ho- 
nour in frent of the column of infantry, 
My plan of attack was co enter Coimbra 
by two points at the fame time; one divi- 
fion by the read of Oporte, and the other 
feparating itfelf from the column at Dornos, 
was to gain the heights which begit at the 
town, and to enter by the gate St Anna, 
matching forward to Loreto; but this plan 
wasonly totake place in cafe the enemy 
met them at the yates. 

At a imal] diftance from Fornos, upon 
the read of Mialhada, ! feil im with a de- 
tachment of the enemy to the left of that 
town, and, beyiuming to fire, I pufhed for- 
ward the cavalry to bornos, and fortunately 
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This detachment furrendered after lofing 
feveral men; and not meeting with any 
other troops of the enemy, I ordered the 
cavalry to advance at a gallop by the prin- 
cipal roads, and that, crofling the bridge of 
the Mondego, they fhould take poft on the 
road to Lifbon, for the purpofe of cutting 
off all communication withthe army; which 
was executed with great {pirit and bravery 
by Lieutenant Doutel, with the lofs of on- 
ly one dragoon killed. I ordered that the 
divifions of infantry fhould march towards 
the principal places in the city; in doing 
which, they met with a refiftance that lait- 
ed one hour. Our only lofs was two killed 
and 25 wounded; among the latter was 
Colonel Serpa, of the regiment of Penofiel. 
This officer commanded the firft brigade, 
the conduct of which deferves your Excel- 
cellency’s approbation. A greater force of 
the enemy, which was ftationed at Santa 
Clara, in the quarter of the Mondego, kept 
up an irregular fire for fome time upen our 
cavalry when they palled the bridge; but 
the Erench officer who conimanded it, when 
tre obferved that Lieutenant Doutel croffed 
the bridge, propofed a capitulation; 1 was 
prefent at this parley, in which no other 
propofition was admitted, than that the e- 
nemy fhould furrender at difcretion, with 
the promile of being protected againft the 
ainfults of the peafuntry. The troops laid 
wn their arms and retired. 

J have reaion to believe that the number 
of prifoners exceeds 5,000, of whom 4,000 
are on their march for Oporto, including 
one whole company of the Emperor's ma- 
rine guards. $,500 mufkets fell into our 
poffeffion, nearly the whole of which were 
charged; from whence you may judge of 
the number of eff: tive men. 

I have diftributec thefe arms among the 
ordenanza of the country. We found no 
artilery, but we have taken a quantity of 
cattle and fheep, which the enemy had col- 
JeQted for the fubfiftence of their troops. 
There are about 80 officers among the pri- 
foners, as well as Ican judge. M. Flandin, 
the Cemmiflary-ii-Chief, who acted as Go- 
vernor, remains fick at Coumbra. From the 
nature of the attack, yeur ixcellency will 
eafily perceive the difficulty that there was 
in preventing the foldiers and armed pea- 
fants trom plundering the prifoners; and I 
am forry to fay, that the latter committed 
fome acts of violence; but I believe only 
fix or eight French have been the victims 
of their refentment. | have to oblerve, that 
nothing can exceed the ftate of mifery that 
prevails in this city. Whe enemy, not con- 
tent with having plundered every part of 
%, aud robbing every one they met, fet fire 
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to fome houfes, and have heaped up in the 
ftreets, in the greateft diforder, all the pro- 
vifions that the army could not carry along 
with it; fo that it could fearcely be exped- 
ed that about 800 foldiers, natives of this 
city and its vicinity, furrounded by their 
wretched relatives and acquaintances, could 
be patient witneffes of a fcene of devaftation 
in which their property was deftroyed in fo 
iniquitous and {candalous a manner. How- 
ever, I beg your Excellency will believe 
that I did every thing in my power to pro- 
tect the French that fell into our hands; 
and after the two firft movements of vio- 
lence, I fucceeded in decuring them againft 
intult. 

As the corps of Brigadier-General Mil- 
ler and Coloue! Wilion will arive here in 
the morning, | propofe to leave one of my 
brigades, and to proceed with the reft of 
the divifion, with the prifoners, to Oporto, 
for the animofity of the inhabitants is fo 
much excited by the recent paflage of the 
French army, that I confider my prefence 
abfolutely neceffary, and particularly in the 
diftriéts between the Mondego and the 
Vouga, 


Official Bulletin of the 24th October, 1810. 


The army of the enemy, which is fup- 
pofed not to exceed the number of 50,000 
men continued in front of this fortified line 
which covers Lifbon, daily fending out re- 
connoitring parties. 

The combined armies occupy the whole 
fortified line from Alhandra to Mafra and 
Freceira, rhe fortifications of which are re 
fpectable. ‘The Englifh and Portuguele ate 
mies remain in the beft poffible ftate, have 
ing always come off well in the various en- 
counters which they have had with the enee 
my. Every day a number of the French 
are made prifoners, or pafs over to the al- 
lied army ; they all agree in faying, that 
their army is fuffering many privations— 
that it is difcontented—and confounded at 
the recapture of Coimbra by the troops of 
Colonel rant. 

The allied armies have been reinforced 
by feveral corps from the garrifon of this 
capital, and by the Englith troops that have 
landed within thefe few days. 

‘ihe Marquis de la Romana has alfo are 
rived with two divifions of his army, # 
micunting to 9,000 men; one corps of Spi 
nifh cavalry is alio expected. 

Every precaution has alfo heen taken rn 
prevent tbe enemy from pafling to the fout 
of the Tagus, for the purpofe of procuring 
fubfiftence, &c. This capital, notw ithftaud- 


ing the vaft number of families which 
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‘taken refuge here from the invaded pro- 
vinces, and who have met with every aiflift- 
ance, continues quite tranquil, expecting 
every day to receive accounts of the enemy 
being routed, 


The following is ftated, on good autho- 
rity, to have been the actual numbers of 
the allied army, at the date of the 3d No- 
vember :— 


Lord Wellington has 29,000 Britith 
fighting men, betides two regiments in gar- 
rifon ; his fighting force, therefore, does not 
exceed $1,000 men at the utmoflt. 

The Portuguefe troops with Lord Well- 
ington, amount exactly to 24,500 men. 
The whole regular Portuguefe army a- 
mounts to 45,000. Of thele 7,000 are 
fick ; 7,000 are in detachment, or are re- 
cruits; and about 7,000 are in garrifon at 
Elvas, Abrantes, &c.; and Romana’s army, 
on the 3d November, did uot exceed 5,000 
men. 

‘The whole of the force, therefore. which 
Lord Wellington can bring againft the ene- 
my, ina general action, does not amount 
to more than 58,500 men. Neither the re- 
giment expected from Halifax, nor the 4th 
from England, nor the 3,000 from Sicily, 
had arrived in Portugal on the 3d;—on 
their arrival, the allied army, comprifing 
the Portuguefe and Spaniards, would a- 
mount to 64,000. 


The following were the pofitions of this 
force, at the fame date :— 


Lord Wellington’s head-quarters were 
at Pero Negro; General Hill’s divifion 
ftretched to Alhandra; General Beresford 
was in the environs of Sobral; General 
Picton at Torres Vedras; and General 
Leith in the neighbourhood of Rebaldeira. 
The Germans under Baron Ebers were at 
Runna. 


Letters have been received from Cadiz, 
to the Sth inftant. From them we learn, 
that the Cortes have appointed a new Re- 
gency, confiting only of three members, 
namely, General Blake, Cifmar, and Agar. 
The name of Blake has long been familiar 
to our readers; and both his colleagues are, 
we underftand, men of approved patriotifm 
and talents. ‘There are, alfo, two fupple- 
mentary members to fupply the places of 
the former in cafe of indifpofition. “this 
important arrangement was fettled in a 
fitting of the Cortes, from which ftrargers 
Were excluded, which was protracted from 
feven o'clock on the evening of the 27th, 
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till half-paft three in the afternoon of the 
following day. 

The Cortes have concluded their difcuf- 
fion on the liberty of the prefs. ‘They have 
eftablifhed its freedom on all other than 
religious fubjets—on that only which re- 
gards their religion it is fubje@ed to a cen- 
fure. ‘This the enlightened part of the 
Body were obliged to furrender to the 
blind dotage of fuperftition. But in every 
thing that relates to the queftion of their 
political inftitutions, the preis is declared 
free. | 

They have allo refolved that the South 
American territories of Spain form an inte- 
gral pare of the empire, and have decreed 
that they fhall be reprefented in the Cortes 
on the fame principle as the Mother 
Country; that is, on the bafis of popu- 
lation, 

By the fame means we learn, that an 
epidemic fever, which had for fome time 


raged in Cadiz, was greatly abated; al- 


though from 16 to 20 were {till daily fall- 
ing victims to it. 

The French had fucceeded in raifing a 
battery at Matagorda, which was employ- 
ed in difcharging ced hot balls at the fleet 
and the outwarks of Cadiz, and it was 
fuppofed that confiderable annoyance would 
be given to the town and harbour. ‘The 
only thip affected with the malady, in the 
Bay of Gibraltar, was a tranfport; and 
there was not the leat appearance of the 
complaint within the fortrefs. 


The following account is given of an un- 
fortunate expedition, commanded by Lord 
Blaney 

The expedition that failed for the coatt 
of Malaga has not been fuccefsful. Ir 
embarked near Malaga, and was received 
by 4,000 French troops, to whom the 
greater part of the foreigners who lately 
piled from the enemy's army, and enlifted 
under the Spanifh and Englith colours, de- 
ferred. The regiment of infantry of ‘To- 
ledo fuftained a very brisk fire, and cover- 
ed the retreat and embarkation of the re- 
mainder of the forces. Our lofs confifts of 
400 men, and the Englih commander of 
the expedition was wounded and taken pri- 
foner. 


fc is pofitively afferted in Paris, that the — 


fecond daughter of the Emperor of Auftria 

is about to be married to Ferdinand VII. 

King of Spain, who isto be reinftated on 

the throne of Spa'u, upon fuch conditions 
Find 

as Bonaparte Shall proper. 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
DEATH OF child of their Majefies. Ske wes bere 
7 r 785, anc "as, early 
THE PRINCESS AMELIA. th Augut 1 nd wes, earls 


youth, of a very tender and delicate cor fy 
tution, being frequently attacked veh 
fevere indifpofitions, In her perfon fhe 
In our Iaft Number, we mentioned the was tall and flender, and her air was mott 
low ftate to which this Princets was re- graceful and prepofielloy. Mloets had ime 
duced, from her long indifpofition, We pre fled its mark on her countenance, and 
have now to record the termination of her fcattered hlies over her cheeks, In her 
earthly career; which took place on Fri- eats fhe was fo mild, elegant, and 
day, the 2d November, about 22 o'clock, affable, as to win every heart, 

noon. She departed without the leaft ‘The funeral of her Royal Highnefs took 
ftruggle or convulfion. “hole who were place, by torch light, on ‘Tuefday, the 15th 
m attendance upon her did not think her November, at eight o'clock in the evening. 
Jaft moment was arrived; fhe died as one A folemn filence pervaded Windior during 
dropping gently and calmly to eep. ‘The the whole of the day. All the fhops were 
great affli@ion of knowing that her be-  fhut up, and dcarce one individual was to 
loved father was ill hud been faved her. be feen in the ftreets who was nor attired 
»he breathed her laft in complete ignorance in mourning. “ihe clock had no fooner 


of it. ftruck eight than the proceffion a.oved is 
Her Royal Highnefs was the youngeft the following order :— 


Pages of the Royal Family. 
Pages of their Majefties. 
Solicjtor to her lace Royal Highnefs. 
Apothecary, 

Surgeon, 
and 
Phyficians, 
who attended her late Royal Highnefs. 
Equerries of their Majefties. 


The Hon. Gen. Finch, Grooms of the Bedchamber Gen. Campbell, _ 
‘Vhe Hon. C. Herbert, to the King. Hon. R. F. Grenville. 


The Queen’s Vice-Chamberiain. 
Comptreller of his Majefty’s Houfehold, | ‘Treafurer of his Majefty’s Houfehoid. 
‘Vhe Queen’s Mater of the Horfe. 
Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard. 


Lord Arden, Lords of the Bedchumber Lord Bofton, 
Lord Rivers, to the King. Lord St Helens. 


Groom of the Stole. 
The King’s Mafter of the Horfe. 


The Vice-Chamberlain of his Majefty’s | ‘She Lord Steward of his Majefly’s Eoules 
Houfehold acting as Lord Chamberlain. hold. 


A Gentleman Uther of his Majefty, ; 
bearing the Coronet of her late Royal Highnefs, upon a Black Cufhicn. 


Lhe 


Supporters of the Pall,—-) In a Crimfon Velvet Coffin, carried 


by Eight Yeomen of the Guard, 
Vifcountefs Cranley, covered with a Black Velvet Pall Lady G. Murray, 
Lady Mabella Thyune. adorned with Eight Efcutcheons Countefs of Fly. 

of her Royal Highnefs’s Arms. 


Supporters of the Pall,— 


Supporter 
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Supporter to Chief Mourn- 


Chief Mourner, 


Supporter to Chief Mourn. 


er,— Countefs of Chefter field, veiled, er-— 


Countefs Uchefter. 


her train borne by a Baron. 


Counicl Maccleeld. 


et’s wife, Lady Halford. 


His Royal Highnels the Prince of Wales. 


Dukes of the Blood Royal, 


in long Black Cloaks, the ‘Trains borne by their 


Royal Highneiles’ Gentlemen, 


Farl Chefterfield, K. G. 
Lady Albina Cumberland, 
Hon. Mrs Everton, 

Mrs Goldiworthy, 
Madame Beckeadorff, 
Miis Kmight, 

Mis Planta, 


Marquis Cornwallis, 

Mrs Williams, 

Hon. Mrs Fieldiny, 

Milfs Vownthend, 
Madeniwilelle Deckendoi ff, 
Mrs Adams, 

Mils Montmollia. 


The Queen’s and Princefles’ Dreflers, 


The procefflion moved flowly tothe fouth 
entrance of sk George's Chapel, and paffed 
up the middie ale, when the bedy being 
placed on the treffels, the Chief Mourner 
placed herfelf at the head, and the dreffers 
end attendants ranged themfelves on the 
fides. “Uhe Ralls on each fide of the Chapel 
Were Occupied by his Majeity’s Muutlers, 
the Nobility and Gentry. Arc the lower 
end of the Chapel, thofe of the Royal 
Family prefent tovk their {tations in their 
refpective ftulls. ‘The Prince of Wales 
sat to the left of the entrance. “Phe Duke 
of Clarence was feated on his left, the 
Duke of Cumberland on the left of the 
Duke of Clarence, and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge to the left of the Duke of Cumber- 
land. ‘I'o the right of the entrance, the 
Dukes of York, Kent, and Suilex, were 
feared. 

The anthem concluded, the funeral fer- 
vice was read by the Dean of Windior, 
from the fufferance fall. An appropriate 
dirge was then fung, and the body was 
depofited in a temporary vault, where it 
is to remain till Cardinal Wolfey’s Chapel 
Is finiihed. At the conclufion of the ceres 
mouy, Sir VWaac Heard, King at Arms, 
pronounced the following words :— 

“* Princefs Amelia, aged 27, fixth 
daughter of his Majeily George the 
‘Vhird, King of Great Britain, to whem 
God grant long life, health, and pro- 
fperity.” 


Nothing could be more awfully impref- 
tive than the whole of thismelancholy {pec- 
tacle While the mournful ofice of rendez- 


ing “ duft to dult” was perf rming, the pen 
five air of forrow, and the ftyaipathiling 
tear, Wherever the eye was turned, protent. 
ed then es to Vie Nui could 
ceed the diilrets of the Vrince of Wales. 
In vain he endeavoured to chock the tears 
which forced thenifelves inte his eyes, anu 
he was obhyed to give the flood of torrow 
avent. Loud fobs burft trou: his generous 
bolom, which {poke the encrgy of the man, 
at war with the foftnets of tlhe brother. Lis 
brother of Clarence was affected in a fimi- 
lar way, and all the other members of the 
Royal Family feemed fully te paracipate m 
this difllvefs. ‘Vine whole of the tuneral ce- 
remoby was over by o'clock, when the 
proceflion returned as ar went. St Paul's 
bell tolled, upon this meliicholy occalon, 
from feven to eight o'clock. 

‘The following is the dcmption engraved 
upon the place of the cofin .— 

DEPOSITU NI 
Wukrifimi Principle Amrits, 
Filix fexta et natu avyultiflime 
Et potentiflimi Geokoit Lert, Dei 
Gratia Britannorum Regis, 
Defenfors, &c. 
Obiit fecunda die Norembris, 
Anno Domini M,DCCC,X. 
Ktatis fue 


The coffin was covered with the bef Ge- 
noa velvet. ‘The followiny as a deleription 
of the ornaments 

Eight thouland nails, fix thoufand fmall 
ang two thoufand large. Eo ght large 
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and handles, refembling the Tufcan order. 
A crown at the top, of the fame defcription 
as iffued from the Herald’s office. ‘Two 
palm branches, in a crofs faltier, under the 
crown, with P. A. (the initials of her Royal 
Highnefs). ‘They are very mafly, and have 
the grandeft effect, being executed in the 
moft highly finifhed Ryle and neateft man- 
ner poflible. plates, with a 
crown, two palm branches in crofs faltier, 
with the Princefs’s royal coronet at top. 
Eight bevil double corner plates, with the 
fame ornaments inicribed, and one at each 
corner of the cover. 


HIS MAJESTY’s ILLNESS. 


We are forry to ftate, that his Majefty 
has experienced another attack of the affli@- 
ing malady with which he was vifited in 
the year 1788. The lively intereft which 
his Majefty felt for the reduced fituation of 
the Princefs Amelia, is fuppofed to have 
eccafioned this alarming indifpofition ; which 
has been heightened to fuch a degree by her 
fubfequent death, as to have incapacitated 
him, as our readers will perceive from our 
Parliamentary report, from the difcharge of 
his important duties. About the beginning 
of OGober, his Majefty received from the 
phyficians the afflicting report that the Prin- 
cefs might be no more in an hour, or that 
dhe might languifh for many days; but they 
jelt it to be their dury to apprife his Ma- 
jetty of the imminent danger in which fhe 
then was. From that time the King’s agi- 
tation was manifeft. He pafled fome days 
in exceflive grief, and fome days, according 
to the gleams of hope, was equally elevated 
by expectation. He at times kept the phy- 
ficians with him, when they made their re- 
port, two or three hours, in minute inqui- 
ries. He was accuftomed to receive a report 
every morning at feven o'clock, and after- 
werds, every two hours in the day. At 
three o’clock regularly, he went in his coach 
to the Lodge to vifit her—and the effeet of 
thele vifits upon his heart was vilible in his 
tears. ‘The affeting incident of the ring, 
put upon his finger by the dying obje@ of 
his tendernefs, completed the fhock his na- 
ture had received. On ‘Thuriday morning, 
the 25th ult. the gentlemen whofe duty it 
was to be near his perion, felt it neceflary 
to communicate to Mr Perceval the obvious 
alteration that had taken place in his Ma- 
jelly’s fpeech and deportment, On Friday 
this became more manifeft, and on Satur- 
day it was fo alarming, that a Council was 
beld: the Lord Chancellor was fent for; 
Dr Heberden was ordered to attend, and 


orders were given that the phyficians and 
medical attendants only fhould have accels 
to the royal] apartments. Since that period 
daily bulletins have been iffued by the pros 
feflional gentleman, attending upon his Ma- 
jefty; and the laft accounts from London, 
November 24th, give very little room to 
hope for a favourable turn in his Majesty's 
diftemper. 

Circular letters have been addrefled to 
the Members of the Privy Council, requir- 
ing their attendance on Monday the 26th, 
for the purpofe of examining his Majefty’s 
phyficians; that proceeding having, as it is 
faid, been rendered neceflary by the con- 
tinuance of his Majefty’s indifpofition. 

It is alfo faid, that, in the event of the 
medical report being unfavourable, fome 
meafures of importance are ready to be fub- 
mitted to Parliament, which are not likely 
to meet with any oppcfition. 

The profeffional attendants on his Majef- 
ty, are :—Sir H. Halford, H. R. Reynolds, 
M. Baillie, W. Heberden, and R. Willis 
This laft gentleman is fon of the celebrated 
Dr Willis, who adminiftered to his Majef- 
ty, while labouring under a fimilar illnefs, 
in 1788, 


Rupture of the Negociation for an Exchange 
of Prisoners. 


We are forry to obferve, that the nego 
ciation for an exchange of prifoners between 
this country and France has entisely failed. 
Mr M‘Kenzie, finding it impeilible to come 
to any agreement with the French Govern- 
ment on the fubjeé of a cartel, applied for 
paflports, which he obtained, and imme- 
diately fet fail for Plymouth, where he ar- 
rived on the 7th inflant. 

We are told by the London papers, that 
the failure is owing entirely to the violent 
and unjuft demands of Bonaparte. In how 
far this ftlatement may be true, it Js impof- 
fible for us at prefent to judge; but on a 
fubject in which fo many individuals are iN 
terefted, we hope nothing will be kept 
hidden; as, whatever may have been the 
unfortunate ro a meafure fo dee 
firable, a ful! acceunt of the negociatn 
might at jeaft ferve to regulate our hopes © 
the fuccefs of any future overtures ob the 
fubjed. 

The French prifoners in this country, 
feeing no hope left of their fpeedy reeurn 
to their homes, have of late beconie exceed 

ingly turbulent. So much fo, that, in feve- 
ral of the depots in England, it has bees 


found neceflary to double the fentzes; bom 
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«onfiderable numbers of the prifoners have 
been brought to Leith, and from thence 
marched to Greenlaw and Pennycuick. 


THE LATE KING OF SWEDEN. 


Guftavus Adolphus, the depofed King of 
Sweden, arrived in this country on the 11th 
inftant. He had vifited his brother-in-law, 
the Emperor Alexander, at Peterfburgh, 
who, it is faid, received him very kindly, 
and expreffed much fympathy for his mif- 
fortunes, but would not venture to give him 
an aflylum in his dominions. He had made 
feveral fruitlefs attempts to put himfelf un- 
der Britifh protection; but at laft effected 
his efcape from Riga, in an American vef- 
fel, and was foon after received on board 
the Ruby, Britiih floop of war. From the 
Ruby he was on the 7th conveyed to the 
Victory, where Sir J. Saumerez received 
him with the refpect due to his rank and 
misfortunes, and immediately detached a 
floop of war for the purpofe of conveying 
him to Britain. His Majefty quitted Riga 
under a falute of 21 guns. We are credibly 
informed, that the Emperor of Ruflia fent 
his Majetty an affectionate farewell letter, 
with a prefent of 7000 ducats, which Gutfta- 
vus declined accepting. The Emprets of 
Rufliaand the Ex-Queen of Swedenare fitters. 
The latter is a moft beautiful and interett- 
ing woman, and is expected fhortly to fol- 
low her hufband to this country. ‘The fol- 
lowing letter from Yarmouth will furnifh 
our readers with fome particulars relpecting 
the landing of Guftavus :— 


Yarmoutu, Nov. t1.—This morning 
his Majefty Guftavus, King of Sweden, 
landed on the beach, from the ‘Tartarus 
floop of war, Captain Mainwaring, which 
fired a royal falute. His Majefty was re- 
ceived by the populace with repeated cheers, 
which appeared to make a itrong impref- 
fion, as tears of gratitude were oblerved to 
fteal down his face. On his Majefly’s land- 
ing, he ftepped into Lord Carcdner’s car- 
riage, which was in waiting, and the popu 
lace took the horfes out and drew him from 
the beach to the Anyel Inn, in the market- 
place. The fl nk companies of the Wet 
Norfolk militia preceded the carriage with 
colours and their band. He appeared ra- 
ther tauzued.——his perfon is genteel, and 
above the middie fize, fair comptexion, full 
eyes, ond prominent note ; dreffed in fcar- 
let, with a ftar on his brealt, and gold epau- 
Jets. His majefty left this place ator taking 
fome refrefament. 


INUNDATION IN LINCOLNSHIRE. 


; Bosron, Nov. 13.—On Saturday morn- 
ing laft, about feven o'clock, it Sevan to 
ram at Bofton, and continued to do fo 
throughout the day. ‘The wind accompa- 
nied the rain impetuoufly from the E.s.E. 
and gradually increaled in roughnets; from 
eleven o’clock in the day till fix in the even- 
ing, it blew extremely hard, and from that 
hour till nine, a perte@ hurricane. ‘The 
confequence of this continued gale for 
fo many hours in one point was, that the 
tide in the evening came in with great ra- 
pidity, and rofe hall an hour before the ex- 
pecled time of full flood, to a height ex- 
ceeding, by four inches, what it is recorded 
to have attained on any occafion preceding. 

What was extraordinary was, that the 
tide, when it had flowed to its highett, did 
not perceptibly fubfide for more than an 
hour. ‘To thofe who had any knowledge of 
the way in which fuch an effect could alone 
be produced, this was a fure prognottica- 
tion of an exteffive calamity; to them it 
was clear that the fea-banks had broken, or 
were overflowed, and, fortunately for the 
town of Bolton (but moft miterably unfortu- 
nate for the furrounding country), it was fo; 
for had not the tide found another and Jets 
ftraitened courfe, but flowed tll I had fpeng 
itfelf in its accuftomed channel, it would 
have rifen, in ali probability, even fome fect 
higher than it did in the town, and have 
{wept almoft every thing before it. As it 
happened, the town was faved, and the 
neighbouring country deluged from Waine 
fleet almoit to Spalding, a diftance of 30 
miles. 

At Fifhtoft, Mr Smith Jeflop loft his life, 
in endeavouring to reicue fome of his fa- 
ther’s fheep. On Saturday night, old Mr 
Jeffop, accidentally looking out of his houfe, 
and m:ltaking the approaching deluge for a 
fall of now on the ground, exclaimed to his 
fon that care fhould be taken of fome theep 
on his paftures. “The deceafed immediate- 
ly went forth, and, before he had recovered 
from the altonmhment excited by the feene, 
walked through the water, on his way to 
the fheep, into a pit, where he was drowne 
ed, before any ailittarce be rendered, 

‘The hotel ot brielton thore 
wae for fome hours in da. yer of being quite 
wathed down; the vreat bow-ewindow of 
the dimng-room, alti ough confiderable 
heish: trom the was forced from 
the building by the water, and carried to 
the dittance of feveral fields, 

Dead fheep are feen lying in numbers 
from every road that wpelable. ‘The roads 
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from Bofton towards the fea and Fofdike 
Wath, are neasly impaflable, being horfe- 
belly deep in water, and the communication 
along the fea-banks is cut off by the breach- 
esin them. 

Great cifveutty will be experienced in 
fupporting fuch cattle as may vot have 
perthed in the inundated farms; all the 
ditches, ponds, and wells, in many parifhes, 
heing filled with falt water, which it will 
teke forme time to get tid of. ‘The appear- 
ance of the conutry, from the top of Bofton 
fteepie, is melancholy in the extreme. At 
the 7th mile-itone, towards Spalding, the 
water runs ever the road; and the country 
looks like a fea, as far as the eve, in the 
directions of the mifchief, can reach. Wal- 
ton mill has been blown completely over. 
‘The miller’s man providentally had left 
the mill, to fetch a cardie from the houte, 
and was jut entering the mill-yard, on his 
retuen, when the whole machine was blown 
over, vath a horrid crafh. From the hour 
of three, on Friday morning laft, till five, 
it jichtened as wrvidly and repeatedly as is 
common in the feafon when we moit look 
for fich phenomena, 

The tremendous gale has done very ex- 
tenfive damoge amoneft the timber in the 
yatks in the neighbourhood of Stamford. 
Inthe Marquis of Frxeter’s beautiful doe 
main, more than 100 forge trees have been 
Bown down; many of them in avenues, 
the reguiamty ef which isef courfe deftroye 
by the chafms. In Walcot park, the 
eftite of Nevule Noel, Fiq. 400 trees are 
deftroyved; and about the fame number in 
the park of Colonel Noel at and of 
the Farlof Winchelfea at Burley—ine tuding 
othe an entire svenue of cherouts. 
In Normanton park (Sir Gilbert Heath 
cote s) 50 trees are blown up by the roets, 
2nd about as many breken in half, A {pine 
ney belew the houfe is neerly anmhilated. 
At the Parl of Welmorcisnd’s, 21 trees are 
lying: between the manfion-houte and Moor- 
hav lawny anda ereat number in Apethorpe 
perk—5e at Lufferham, 15 at Bourn Ab- 
Dev Pochin’s), 7 at Stocken-Hall, 300 
When and pear che reat between Stamford 
and Leicefter. TTwelve fine youny elm 
rees on Minds cflare at Glaften, 
were tern up by the roots, end more than 
SO vards of her garden wall, which was 
planted wich fruii-trees, blown 
down. 

The performance of Divine Service on 
Sunday in the paruh church ef Botton, was 
prevented by the tice, on the preceding 
evening, heving completely flooded ihe 
exteniive area anproptiated co public were 
water trom the river, entering 
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chiefly at the wefern door, ond 
the fouthern, covered the whole 
the church, to the flens into the ch 
and in the northern aifle, to a confiderah).. 
depth. "The height of the water againtt 
the weftern end of the fleeple was two fee 
eight inches and a half—four inches hisher 
than in the year.1807. That heautifal 
fabric, the fleeple, has fuftained no injury 
from the gale; of the church, part of the 
florid parapet on the external roof, bee 
tween the bedy of the building and the 
chancel, has been blown down; the injury 
is not extenfive. 

In the year 1210, it is recorded, a gale of 
probably equal feverity with that of Satur. 
day laft, occafioned great damage on the 
Lincolnthire coalt; and another, 320 years 
ago, injured the fea banks fo much, that 
they were fix years repairing. 

In Oober 1795, the tide at Boflon flow. 
ed remarkably hich; on September 0, 
1807, it flowed feven inches higher than at 
that time; and on November 10, 1810, it 
attained a height exceeding by four inches 
and a half the ride of 1807. ‘Thete obfer- 
vations were made in a confined firuation, 
where the water was unrufled by the ope- 
ration of the wind. 

From the adtivity of the Commoners 
of Sewers and their officers, maniefed on 
the predent diftrefiing occafion, we hore te 
fee the breaches of the hanks repaired ina 
few months, and the country made fecure 
from probable danger in much lefs time. 

On Saturday evening, Capt. Maitam, of 
the Jason, accompanied by aman anda boy, 
went down by the low road towards Wy- 
berton, with a view of getting on board the 
veffel, and giving afliftance to Capt. Bar 
clay. ‘Thes gate blowing extremely hard, 
the party by fome means loft their road. 
Finding this to be the cafe, they re‘o'ved to 
return and make for the fea bank, but in 
this retrogade movement were foon met by 
the tide, which in the courie of a few m- 
nutes quite furrounded them, and mace 
them feek fafery on a hill or tumulus in the 
fields. In this fltuation they all three 
tinued unti! between two and three o'clock 
on Sunday morning—when Capt. Mallen, 
thaking vt poflidle tha: the next tiden ight 
rife fo as to drown them determined ure 
on adventuring away, with the aid cf fome 
rails which he broke from a fence. In the 
attempt the boy get into deep water ani 
was drowned; with ereat labour the two 
others got to a houle, Mr Smita’s, i 
Frampton, where they were kindly treat 
ed, and epabled to proceed to their fhip. 
The boy who perified was in the fervice 
My Clarke, merchant, of Skirbeck Quarter 
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DREADFUL CATASTROPHE AT 
PAISLEY. 


Paifley, Nov. 11, 1810, 


* A moft melancholy event took place 
here yefterday, in which many lives bave 
been lott, and which has occafioned un- 
ipeakable diltrefs in many a family. On 
‘Vueiday taft, on elegant boat began to ply 
hetwixt this place and the Bridge of John- 
itone, being the firtt parr of the Ardroflan 
and Glafgow Canal which has heen render- 
cd navigable. Independent of thote who 
travelled by this conveyence, the novelty of 
the feene induced many to take a trip trom 
the one town to the other, and back agai, 
being a diftance of only four miles; many 
parents had promifed their children a fiil 
on Saturday, and numerous parties of young 
people had been formed for that day, ‘The 
boat arrived from Johnflone at the Bafin at 
Paiflley, aboutone o'clock, fully loaded with 
paflenvers, who crowded to the fide of the 
boat co get on fhore; while a number of 
thofe on thore at the fame time rufhed on 
board, anxious to fecure their places. The 
boatmen pufhed off a Jittle, to prevent 
More people getting on board, when the 
boat borne down by the accumulated pref- 
fure on the fame fide, heeled, aud threw 
«ove a hundred of thofe on the deck into 
the water. The depth was betwixt fix and 
feven feet, with two feet of breattwork 
s>ove the level of the water. Every exer- 
ton was ufed to refcue the unfortunate 
‘erers from a watery grave, and with fome 
tuccefs; but we lament to fay that about 
TO people, as nearly as can be codeed, 
have loft their lives. Among thofe who 
‘iltinguifhed themfelves by their prefence 
mind and adtivity on this trying occafion, 
Mr Samiefon, our late chief Magiltrate 
was confpicuous, who faved 4 number, by 
taking them in at the cabin windows after 
the boat righted. Among the inflances of 
generous intrepidity, in thofe who dathed 
19 to fave the iives of their feilow creatures, 
it would be unjuit not to mention a young 
man of th name of Whitehill from Ejlerilie, 
Who was ene of thofe immerfed by the ac- 
cident; but having faved himielf by fwim- 
ming, ftript himfelf, again plunged into the 
November 1810, 


10 


water, and was the means of faving feveral 
who would otherwife have p. rithed. 

* As foonas the bodies were got out of 
the water, they were immediately carried 
into the neashoourmg houles, where every 
exertion of individual hun.anity and med.- 
cal fkill was mode to reftore anwmation. 
Above forty bodies were borne go the heule 
of Mr Barclay; and that faulty had the 
heartfelt of teeing thew bene- 
volent dabours fucceed im recovering eleven 
perfons from: apparent death. 

* Much docu diftrefs 
follow chis calamity. “Phe hands 
that fed macy mouths, nowec id. From 
the youth of a great proporuea of the duf- 
ferers, there will noc be fo mary femilies 
lefe deftirure as ufustiy occur on of 
this kind; but, as we fortunerely flullretacn 
a portion of that Scortifi pride, which 
fpurns at the idea of allowing our aged re- 
latives to be on the rolls of puble charity, 
it isto be apprehended that many parents 
will have loft in vefterday’s misfortune, 
their only means of fublittence.” 


ANOTHER ACCOUNT. 
“ Pailley, Nov. 12. 


“ We grieve to relate the following mot 
afflicting accident, which took place on Sa- 
turday Fatt the 10th curt., at the Canal 
Balin, in the immediate vicinity of ‘iis 
town. That part of the Glafyow, Paifley, 
and Ardroffan Canal, which lics between 
Pafley and Jobnufene, had been very re- 
centl opened, cud a boat, comracted for 
the conveyance «f paffenzers, ha! began to 
ply. As Saturcuy was ong of the d ys of 
Paifley Martinmas conventence and 
curtoiity had bronghe a giecat number of 
reonie to che belin about noon, to take 
their paflage to Johnitone, from which 
place the bo.+ had juft arrived. “Te paf- 
fengers fron Johnitone had fcarcely sanded 
on the breait of the bafin, when a crowd of 
people rufhed into the boat; and, in place 
of geing into the cabin, which the 
whole length of the veffel, and is the only 
place intended for piiiengers), they tcok 

offeffion of the cabin top. The boatmen 


did all in their power to Mep off the crowd 
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and to induce thofe on board to go into the 
cabin, left the top weight fhould overfer 
the hoat ; but their warning voice was Joft, 
amidit the noife mirth and confufion which 
prevatied among the maltitude, who now 
complevely crowded the cabin roof. As 
people ill continued to prefs into the boat, 
the boatmen were oblie d to pufh the vel- 
felafew fret fron. the breatt, and foon after, 
by a movement of thofe on the cabin top 
(for very few had gone imo the cabin) the 
veflel was fuddenly heeled to one fide, and 
upwards ofan hundred people,men, women, 
and children, were inftantly plunged into 
the canal bafin, in which the water was fix 
feet deep.—The heart-breaking feene that 
enfued ts beyond deicription: owing to the 
aQive exertions which were made, many 
were fpeedily got out of the water, and 
carried to houfes in the neighbourhood, 
where animation was reftored; and, as the 
the veffel inflanUy righted, feveral were 
faved by being taken in et the cabin wine 
dows; but, we lament to flare, that, though 
the number of dead is not exactly afcertain- 
ed, it is known to exceed fixty 5 and, among 
thefe, are inflances of two, three, and four, 
belonging to fingle families, aud a large 
proportion of children. 

* A fubleription unmediately took place 
for the reef of the poorer clafs of tt! ofe 
who have fuffered by the lois of their rela- 
tions,” 

The number who loft their lives was 84, 
viz. 5Y males and 32 femaltes.—Four more 
have cied fince the accident happened. 


DREADFUL CCCURRENCE, 


On Saturday night three hovfes blew ap 
in the quarter of St Barry’s, in the city of 
Cork, witha dreadful explofion, and feve- 
ral other houfes appeared in flames; fup- 
poled to be occationed by fome quarriers 
drying gunpowder, which they had ftolen 
from the quarries. Upwards of twenry 
perfons, men, women, and children, were 
deftroyed, and many others dreadfully 
mangled by the explofion? 

On the 2d Gerober, one of ‘the long 
coaches between Fdinburgh and Glafgow 
was overturned a little to the weflward of 
Welt Craigs, and we regret to ftate, Mr 
Alexsnder Brown, perfumerm Fdinburgh, 
an outtide paflenger, was killed on the fpot. 
Mrs Brown was in the infide of the car- 
viage, and efeaped unhurt, but was fo deepe 
ly affected by the fate of her hufband as to 
be unable to bear removal. ‘Vhe guard was 
aif fightly broifed; but no other perfon 
was injured, for a child of nine years old, | 
that fell between the hories feet and the 
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wheels, was taken up quite fafe. We arg 
informed that th:s unfortunate accident 
(which is the third of the kind that has oc- 
curred within thefe two months) was o-. 
cafioned by a return poft-chaife ftriking the 
leoding horfes, while at full (peed, and cauf- 
ing them to give a fudden fart, not by any 
neg'ivence on the part of the driver of the 
coach, 

On the 18th ef October, an attempt to 
rob the fhop of Mefirs Hayle and Hender- 
fon, feed merchants, Netherbow, was for 
tunately detected. Mr Elenderfon, hearing 
an unufual neife in the clofet behind hs 
defk, thar has a communication with the 
fturr in which his dwelling-houfe is firuate, 
threw open the deor, and found a fellow 
concealed in it, with a dark Jaathorn, wrap- 
ped ina pocket handkerchief, in his hand, 
He was immediately fene to the Police-of- 
fice, and was, on Friday, fentenced, by the 
Judge, to 60 days folitary confinement m 
bridewell. .A woman, who was with him, 
and to whorn he had handed a larve cheefe 
(42lbs. weight), made her efcape, but in the 
hurry left the booty behind. 

On the 10th October, while the harriers 
were in purfuit of a hare, one of the hunt 
men galloped fo near the brow of the quar- 
ry, at Locharbridge, near Dumfries, tat it 
gave way, when both the ricer and the 
horfe fell over a precipice at leaft 40 feet 
deep, rolling over cach other in their cel- 
cent. We are extremely happy to add, thet 
the man, though much hurt, is now greatly 
recovered, and apparently out of daiger— 
‘The horfe was not much injured. 

A molt melancholy event took place on 
Weduefday morning, the Cctober, 
bout one o'clock. A gentl man, (Shepherd 
Hobfon, Efq ) who lived at Mrs Hanniton 
Bird’s, ina paroxy{m of mental derange- 
ment, rufhed out into the fireet with a cue 
of loaded piflols. Mrs Bird’s fon, who wes 
retired to bed, being intormed of Mr Hob- 
fon'’s going out with the piftols, put on his 
clothes immediately, and ran after him, 
with the intention to take them from him, 
and induce him to return home. Upon his 

overtaking him, at the corner of South 
Eridge, Mr Hobfon fired one of the piltors 
at Mr Bird, and killed him upen the 7. 
watchmen immediately appeared, ang 
found him leaning over the body of his de- 
ceafed friend; and before the 
could take hold of him, he difchargeo the 
other piflol through his own heac. Ihe 
bodies were inftantiy carried to the fnbir- 
mary, and medical aid was had recourle 10s 
but to no purpofe, being both killed © ad 
upon the tpot. ‘The deceafed were ever 
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aud no quarrel of any kind ever fublited 
Legween them. 

ic is with infinite concern and regret, we 
have to lament the death ef this innocent 


-young man, who went with the pureft mo- 


tives of friendihip after Nir H. to prevent 
any accident; but, alas! he fuffered in the 
caufe—and left a helplefs widow mother 
and fix children, upon whole exertions the 
aldicted fannly hed promited theaielves a 
somfortable fubfiftence in future, to deplore 
hes lofs. 

Thurfday, the 25th October, between 12 
and } o'clock forenoon, a farmer was at- 
ticked on Sheriffinuir, by two men on foot, 
Who, prefenting each a pittel, took from 
a contiderable fun of money. After 
the robbery they fet in ap cederly direc- 
tion, leaving behind them bundies, contains 
ing thawls, &c. te the value of 1.20, which 
were taken poileffion of by the farmer, who 
immediately purfued them. ‘They arrived 
on this city about 10 o'clock at night, in a 
chaite hired at Newhaii’s ton, Queensterry. 
Phey flept all ata hotel in Prince's 


Street, and apologifed, on their alightiny, 
for their want of luggage, fayrny, that it 
Was to arrive next day from Glafgow, from 
wnich place they faid they had come. On 
its being remaiked, that coming from Glaf- 
gow by the Queensferry was rather an un- 
ufual route, they repretented themfelves as 
Deing connected with fome refpeQable 
in Sarlingfhire, whofe names they 
mentioned, and chole that in preference to 
the direct read, that they might vilit then. 
On Friday morning, about eight o'clock, 
they paid their bill and left the houfe, bur 
were not long away, when the farmer, wie 
to.lowed clotfely, inqured if fuch people 
tdeferibing them exactly) had lodged there 
the preceding night. He was told that they 
hae, but were gone ; calling, however, lome 
time after, in the expectarion they magit 
have returned, was again on the point of 
retiring, vexed und dilappomred in the Ole 
ject of his purfuit, when he had the fatis- 
faction of teeing the two lellows pafs the 
door, “They had undergone a complete 
change, being now elegantly dredied in new 
clothes, wiih boots and fours on, and whips 
in their hands, which they purchaied from 
tradefmen in the neighbourhood of their 
lodyings. ‘Phe farmer fprung after them, 
and feized one by the collar; the other en- 
4eavoured to efcape, but was taken by a 
foldier belonying tothe Kegifter puard, and 
both were put in the tolbooth. ‘They have 
tince been examined before the Magiftrate-, 
and recommitted to prion. We underfand 
that they are brothers, of the name of Ly- 
all, and that the farmer ubove mentioned 


knew them perfonally previous to the rot - 
bery.  ‘Vheir names are Adam and John 
Lyall, brothers, and are good looking young 
nen, 

The following dillrefiinge cirenmflance 
took place about the end of Seprember :— 

“On the 7th of Seprember lait, a thip 
fuiled from Obaa, with ninety emigrants, 
aod having proceeded about tive hundred 
miles to the wettward of Barrahead, was 
overtaken, on ‘Vhortday the worh, with a 
grale ot wind, which lated the greareth pare 
of that day. iptam, mate, and crew, 
judying this a loveurable opportunity for 
puriuay a plan (whieh, it now cleathy ape 
pears, they had previouily concerted) beyan 
to work upen the tears «ft the unfortunate 
and pualienyers, by reproferting the 
as having ré cerved foo 
lier fails, &e. that fhe coula nee 
proceed on the voyage, upiels at toe imine 
nent danger of there lwess that the previ- 
flons were damaged, and water cofks flove 
in. In this firuanion, the captain pr coed 
upon afew of the p.flenvers te figm a poper, 
defiring that the thp iheuld prs bock to 


any port im Scothud, te fave lives , 


and to this pape he others to 
fubferibe ther names, under the meft un- 
juttifiable coercive ineafurcs, haviny threate 
the lives of thofe woo refuted their 
fiynature, Lhe thip did tien mut back and 
arrived at Oban on the Yorh ult. werheur 
the wis of a fiigle pafencer ; the prey ions 
and basgage were then thrown on the 
{ea heach, by orders ol the and 
without the fanction of the Culiom-honte ; 
and this was done oreviers to the lamdi 
al the people, who were ont. for feme 
time, withour futlenaree, fo chat the, were 
forced fhore, uly rotected et fiter tie fs. 
it is now ak that the reatter and 
crew milreprefented the {tite of whe flap, as 
fhe was perteciiy fie for fea, baving fiaine 
ed inthe gale Geversl Can pheil 
of chili, with his Chorectenthe bens voe 
Jence, no tooner heard of the detiiture (ure 
of the paflenvers, thon he offered aliof em 
work, until fome more favonrible 
menres Hiould he made fer thems ari, we 
underftland, Mr Macdonald ¢f Surfs, actue 
ated by motives of humanity, 
be too much admired, has afforded thefe 
uniortunate flrangers relief and proteé ion, 
and is now actually engaged imap inveftre 
gation of the whale corcumftences wht h 
hed to thefe unpre ce dented and atrocious 
proceedings ; and we have anthority ty fay, 
that. he is refolved to lay the whole before 
the Lord Advocate of Scotland 
ftery has been contrad cted in fome particu- 
lars by the ewuers of tie vetlel. 
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ExTRAORDINARY ACCIDENT. — 
at Killearn, Stirlingfhire, on the 20th inft. 
George M'Adcam, weaver. His death was 
occafioned by the infefficiency of the dock 
of av old gun, Upon the 19th of Septem- 
ber laft, he went to fhoot a covy of par- 
tridges, which he had feen alight. He fir- 
edatthem, but the fhot, inftead of going 
fo,wards, expelled backwards the dock of 
the piece, which had a long prong, through 
his forehead ioto the brain, a littic above the 
nafal procefs, in the line of the frontal fu- 
ture, where it remained immovable. He 
himielf tugged it, from fide to fide, till he 
vot it extracted, and then ran home, a dif- 
tance of nearly a quarter of a mile. He 
fent for a perfon to drels it, who perceiving 
fome brain upon the dock, and the pulfa- 
tion of the brain through the aperture, 
thought it prudent to fend for a furgeon to 
drefs the wound. ‘Though the wound was 
fo bad, yet the patient never fainted, but 
continued fenfible, till within two days of 
his death, and ufed, contrary to all advice, 
to rife, and fit up, without any affiftance. 
His pulfe was, during his Uinefs, generally 
low, being feldom higher than 55 pulfations 
in the minuie. On the 29th of September, 
two {tna}! fplinters of the outer table of the 
skull came away with the dreffing. On the 
Itt of October, the furgeon tock out a frac- 
tured piece of the outer table of the frontal 
bone, about the fize of a fixpence. The 
brain began to obtrude itfelf on the 2d, and 
on the !4th, a portion of it, about an inch 
in diameter, and two inches Jong, came a- 
sway with the drefling, to the innermott part 
of which, @ piece of the inrer table of tha 
frontal bone was attached, about the fize of 
that formerly taken out. On Tueiday the 
16th, the patient became very refileis, and 
much pained, his pulfe 72, and a confider- 
able quantity of the brain continued to force 
itfelf outwards, mingled with blood. He 
became totally injenfible on Thurfday 
morning, the 18th; and was feized with a 
quivering throughout his whole frame, but 
more particularly alout his lips and left eye 
lids, which continved till his death. His 
pulie had rifen to 120. He died in very 
sndigene circumftances, aged 35 years, hav- 
ing nothing to fupport him in his diftrefs, 
but what he received from the humane a- 
round his cabin ; anc he has lefe a widow 
and three (mall children to bewail his lofs. 


BIR HS. 
Sept. 13, At Gibraltar, the Lady of 
Lieutenant Colonel Molle, of the 9th regi- 
ment, was fafely delivered of afon. As he 


was born on the anniverfary of the great — 


sitack, he was named George Avgu@us, in 


Births. 


honour of Sir Georye Auguitus Elliot, at. 
terwards Lord Heathfie'd), who fo nobly 
defended the place of his nativity, and @b. 
tained fo fignal a wictery over the combined 
forces of France and Spain, on that memer. 
able day. 

30. The Lady of Adm. Sir C. H. Knowles, 
Baronet, of 2 daughter. 

Oct. 6. At Brighton, the Lady of thes 
Hon, D. M. Erfkine, a daughter. 

7. At Holy Hiil, Suffex, Mrs Colone] 
Young, a daughter. 

8. At Grange, the Lady of J. J. Cadeil, 
Efq. of Grange, a fon. 

— At Radley, the Lady of Sir George 
Bowyer, Baronet, a fon and heir. 

9. At Newbattle Abbey, Lady Harriet 
Ancram, a daughter. 

10. Mrs Dryidale, St James’s Square, a 
on. 

— At Chapheeton, the feat of Sir J. E. 
Swinburne, Baronet, the Lady of Colonel 
Gordon, Commiffary in Chief, a daughter. 

13. At Duddingttone Houle, Vitcountefs 
Primrofe, a daughter. 

14. At Wenham, Surrey, Vifcountels 
Templetown, a dovghter. 

18. At Mrs Brown's, North Caftle-flreet, 
the Lady of A. Munro, E/q. of Livingttone, 
a daughter. 

21. At Invery, Mrs Skene of Rubulaw, 
a danghter. 

24. Mrs Wifhart, York Place, a fon. 

Sl. At Notting Hill, the Lady of the 
Hon. Colonel Macdonald, a fon. 

At Frederick ‘Town, New Brunfwick, 
the Lady of General Hunter, a fon. 

At St John’s, Newfounciand, the Lady 
of Major-General Moore, commanaing the 
forces in that ifland, a fon, 

At Aberdeen, Mrs Captain Roffel, R.N. 
a fon. 

At Canterbury, the Lady of James Ro 
bert Grant, Deputy Infpector of Elofpitals, 
a fon. 

At Caffan Park, Weafordfhire, Lady 
Lucy Ann Caffan, a fon and bei. 

Lady Levefun Gower, a fon. 

Ac Attonburn, Mrs Thomfon, a for. 


MARRIAGES. 

Oct. 4. Sir George Warrender, Bart. to 
the Hon. Anne Bofcawen, youngett daugh- 
ter of the lete Vifcount Falmouth. 

9. At Langfide, Humphrey Ewing, E{q 
to Mifs Jane Brown, daughter of the late 
A. Brown,-Ffq. 

— Mr George Blair, fenior, writer 
Glafgow, to Mifs Chriftian Motherwe 
Glafgow. 

— At St George's Church, Henover 
Square, London, Jueph Brecknel!, 
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the Right Hon. Lady Catherine Colyear, 
daughter of the Earl of Portmore. 

12. At Ladyfield Place, Mr R. Trotter, 
merchant, Edinbargh, to Ramfay, daugh- 
ter of John Edgar, Efg. accountane of 
Excife. 

— Sir Thos. Troubridge, Bart. to Mifs 
Cochrane, daughter of the Hon, Sir Alex- 
ander Cochrane, K.B. Governor of Guada- 
Joupe. 

5. At Paifley, John Downie, Fig. Af- 
fitant Commiflary General in the Britith, 
and Colonel in the Spanith fervice, to Mats 
Agnes Gibfon, daughter of the late Alex- 
ander Gibfon, Ffq. town-clerk of Pailey. 

— At Glafzow, Mr Robert M*Dermid, 
merchant, Glafpow. to Mifs Marg. Stewart, 
daughter of Mr James Stewart, merchant 
there. 

16. At Glafgow, Mr William Wallace, 
Gervellan, to Mary, daughter of the late 
Robert Hill, tfq of Claybraes. 

— At Newington Cottage, Mr Adam 
Armfrong.of Drum Co'liery, to Margaret, 
eldett daughter of Mr Nathaniel Gow, 
Prince’s Street. 

25. At Forfar, Mr Archibald Duncan, 
writer in Edinburgh, to Mifs Margaret 
Linny, daughter of the late Mr W. Binny 
of Forfar. 

27, Ac Bothwell Caftle, Captain Scort of 
Gala, R.N. to the Hon. Caroline Lucy 
ugtas, fecond daughter of Lord Douglas, 

— At Putney, Richard Alexander Oj- 
wald, Efq. of Glafgow, to Mis Elizabeth 
Anderfon, eldeft daughter of the late John 
Anderfon, Eig. of Vhilpot-iane. 

2%. At Yurvey Houte, the feat of Lord 
Teinleftown. the Hon. Robert Leefon, ot 
Clermont, county of Wicklow, youngeit 
fon of the lare Earl of Milrown, to Philippa 
Juliana, youoge® daughter of the late Rev. 
J. Role, Prebendary of Worcefter. 

29. At Dumfries, Maxwell Hydlop, F fq. 
Jamaica, to Mary, fecond dangn- 
ter of Wellwood Maxwell, Ely, of Barn- 
cleush. 

-— At Newabbey Manfe, \ C.Johniion, 
Ffg. merchant, London, fon of George 
Sohnfton, Efq. of Cowhill, to Mils Cecilfa 
Aon Wright, grand-daughter of the Kev. 
William Wright, minifer of Newahbey. 

Nov. 2. At Skipnefs Caflle, Argylithirs, 
Alex. Finlay, Ffq. Albany Row, Edinburgh, 
to Mifs Juftine Camilla Wyone, third 
daughter of the late Richard Wynie as 
Yolkingham, Ffq. Lincolo, 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Philip Ainflie, 
brafs founder, to Jean, daughter of Nir 
James Henoah, merchant, Glenluce. 

7. At Edinburgh, the Rev. Mr Alex. 
Al'Farlane, to Wabea, third cavghter 


Duncan Montgomerie, Eig. of 
ing. 

at Church, Cork, J. Barret, 
aged 76, to Mrs Mafters, 82. The 
fprightly pair went to the couniry to feud 
the honeymoon! 

At Yarmouth, Capt. Adye, of his Ma- 
jelty’s ihip Brife.s, to Mifs Douglas, daugh- 
ter of Adiniral Bully Douglas. 

At Edinburgh, J. R. Warton, Ffq. repree 
fentat:ve of the ancient families of Moray 
and Kronand, ef Coulber, in Moraylhire, 
to Habella, filer of Sir Thomas Ramfay of 
Balmeaen, Bart. 

‘The Hon. Milfs Ffrench, and the Hon. 
Milfs Rote Ffrench, daughters of the Right 
Hon. lord Ftrench ; the eider to Edward 
J. Beyragh, big. of Cappagh, in the county 
of Gelway; the younger to Francis Biake 
Fotter, Hig. of Athfield, fine councy. 

At Alnwick, Robert Parertou, of 
Crofthoule, to Frances, eldeit Gaughter of 
Ralph Annet, Efq banker. 

The Rev, James Horrower, Fenny, to 
Agnes, third daughter of James Ruilel, 
of Longcroft. 

At Glafgow, Mr Allan FPullarton, to 
Janet Weifon. 

At the Manfe of Tyrie, Argyll{hire, 
John M'‘Lean, Kilmaivaiy, to Nlar- 
garet, efdeft davghrer of the Rev. Archi. 
bald M‘Coll, mimiter of that mand 


DEATHS. 

Nov. 13. 1809. At Ghazeepore, Benga!, 
Donald Smith, youngett fon of the 
Donald Smith, merchant, Invei- 
nels. 

jan. 22. At Lieurenant-Colonel M‘Cul- 
joch’s, commanding at Balafors, Lieutenan 
Hugh Dalrymple, of the regiment of 
Madras pative cavalry. “Phe fervice haus 
telidom fuffered more in the death of any 
individual of tubaitern rank, than im that 
this young cfiicer. 

Feb. —— At Hos fingabod, Lieutenor: 
John Inglis, regiment ot the Madras 
native infantry, fecond fon of James logis, 
banker in kdinburyh. 

keb. £7. At St Lhomas's Monnet, near 
Madras, Captian Peter Grant, of che Masa 
Gras artillery, eldeft fon of the Rev. Jota 
Grant, minitter of Abernethy, 
ipey, in the $4th vear of his age, and the 
veer of his dervices in Inds 

March 24. Lieutenant-Governor Collins, 
at the fettlement of Hobar:, at New South 
Wales, whilft converting with be furceon, 
who had attended him durmy a thert 
of fix days. 

June -- On ler Borcal Efiate, Jamare?, 
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Mr Williatix Walker, fecond fon of Mr Da- 
vid Walker, manufaQurer, Gorbals, Glaf- 
gow, aged 22 years, much and juflly re- 
vretted. 

21. At fea, on board the fhip Dromedary, 
Colonel William Paterion, Lieutenant-Co- 
lenel of the 102d regiment, Fellow of the 
Royal Society, Member of the Atiatic So- 
ciety, and meny years Lieurenant-Governor 
of New South Wales, from which colony 
he was veturning to England in the come 
mand of the 102d regiment. 

July 18. At Grenada, Mir David Gray, 
fecond fon of the late Mr James Gray, 
watchmaker in this city; a young man ef- 
teemed for his anviable qualities, and whole 
charaGer and general deporrment in life, 
imprefted his friends with the hopes of his 
long continuing a valuabie member of the 
conmmunity. 

Aug. 19, At Guadaloupe, Alexander Ware 
diope, fq. 

sept. 15. At Alnwick, Mr 'T. Davender, 
aved 65. ‘Toa perfon, no rejatiqu, he has 
left 1.400, to three young women, geod 
dancers, tive guineas each; to another, his 
hed aud bedding; and to his fon, only his 
fiddle. 

22. At Cordeira, George Hume Yeats, 
Affittant Deputy-Psymafler to the 
forces serving uncer Lord Wellingto». 

23. Suddenly at his houfe, Lochftriven- 
head, Mr John Graham, formerly of Green- 
ock, much regretted by his family, and all 
who had the pleafure of his acqueintance. 

27. At Tannachy, aged 78, Robert Ur- 
qubort, Efy. of ‘Pannachy, 

Oe. 1, At the Citadel, Plymouth, Cap- 
tain Bailey, aged 68. Captam Bailey, when 
oly 17 vears of aye, had the honour of care 
rying the colours of that diflinguifhed regi- 
inent, the 32d, Colonel Lord Cornwallis, 
wt the celebrated battle of Minden, the If 
of Auguit 1759, 

z. At Inverary, James Campbell of Sil- 
vercraigs. 

— At his houfe at Emfworth, Hants, 
aged 68 years, Dr Jofeph Heywood, many 
years mafter of a mott refpectable feminary 
at Greenwich, im Kent. 

— At Polnicol, Eaft Rofs, in his 78th 
year, Mr John Grant, farmer, much efteem- 
ed and regretted, 

4. At Lianvaughan, Cardiyanhire, John 
Thomas, Efq. Aamiral of the White. 

— Ac Edinburgh,. afier a long illnefs, 
Mr James Airken, printer. 

— At Glefgow, Mr William Proudfoot, 
fenior, late glover. 

— At London, John Ellifor, Efq. of 
Thorne, banker, aged 46, brother.to Co- 
Joucl Elliion, M. P. for Lincoln. Mr L!- 


Deaths. 


lifon left Doncafter in good health on the 
previous Sunday. 

5. At Golthalil, Mrs Brownlie, 

At his brother’s houfe, Scotland-yard, 

Vhitehall, of the Walcheren fever caught 
at Flufhing, Lieu enant John Seene, of the 
420 Highland regiment. 

6. Glafgow, aged 41 years, Mrs 
Charlotte Obphant, wife of Mr David 
Denny, merchant, Glafgow, 

— At Edinburgh, Chrichton Frafer, F fq, 
late afliftant furgeon on the Bengal Fits 
blifhment. 

7. At London, in the 82d vear of his 
age, Alexander Popham, Ffq. late one of 
the Matters of the High Ccurt of Chan. 
cery. 

— At Fadinburgh, aged 57 years, Robert 
Neilfon, Efq. of London. 

9. At Inveretk, James Bertram, Efy. 
merchant in Edinburgh. 

— At Weymouth, Arbuthnot, 
Efq. Governor of North Yarmouth, and 
one of his Majefty’s Juflices of the Peace 
for the county of Doriet. 

10, At Edwhburgh, Juliana Stevenfon, 
third davghter of Mr ‘Vhomas Manners, 
W.S. 

11, At Edinbureh, in the 70th year of 
his age, Mr William Swanion, writing. 
mafer, who, for upwards of half a cev- 
tury. has been a public teacher in this city. 
His whole life was marked by an uniform 
proprie:y and feadinefs of condu&, whih 
have feldom been equalled ; and he hes Jett 
a memorable example of what perfevering 
mcullry, joined with good morals, mey 
tain to. Faithful in the difcharge of his 
duty, exemplary in public and private lite, 
fincere and rational, yet unofentatous m 
his piety, he died with that refiearion and 
tranquillity, which religious principle and 
Chriftian hope can alone inipire. 

— At Brighton, John James, the eldeft 
fon of Sir David Wedderburn, Baronet, ¢t 
Ballindean. 

12. At Edinburgh, Jean, daughter of John 
Marjoribanks, Eig. Charlotte square. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Agnes Campbell, 
wife of John Ofborne Brown, W >. 

— Suddenly, when at diner, at the feat 
of Major-General Charles Morgan, Fromes 
wood Lodge, Kenr, the Honourable Ann 
Henley Ongley, third daughter of the Jate 
P.ight Honourable Robert Henley, Lord 
Ongiey, and fifter to the prefent Lord. 

13. At Broughton Place, Mr Joho Maule, 
writer. 

— At Pitfour, Mrs Wedderburn of Wee 
cerburn. 
Charles Moray Stirling, 

Abercsirny. 13. 
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to. At Beaumaris, after a fhort illnefs, in 
bis 78th year, Sir Samuel Brooke, Barr, 

— & 14. At Edinburgh, blifia Mill Ral- 
fon, and Grace Ralfton, daughters of Mr 
Rallton, ftabler, Pleafance. 

— At Edinpurgh, in the 20th year of 
his ave, Mr John ‘Vhomfon, fecond fon of 
the late John of PriorslLetham, 
Ely. 

— & 15. Hfabella, and Janet, daughters 
of Mr George Hope, candlemaker, Leith. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Willian Sinclair, 
writer in ‘Thurfo. 

16. At Athburton, in Devonthire, Mrs 
Soper Dempiter of Skibo. Sutherlandihire. 

17. At Bear Port, Sufiex, of a dropty in 
the cheft, the Lady of Sir James Biand 
Burgets, Bart. 

— In Great Pulteney Srreet, in the 49th 
year of his age, Sir Charles Jacob, Bart. 

— At Halfton-houle, Mrs Campbell of 
Glendaruel. 

Is. At Edinburgh, Mr James Ellict, ar- 
chited. 

— At Glafgow, John M‘ Taggart, Efg. 
of Ardwell. 

20. At Edinburgh, Mrs Neomi Craw 
ford, fpoule of clenry Hardie, baker in E- 
dinburgh, much regretted. 

21, Athishoufe, Georye Street, Sir James 
May, Bart, of Smithfield and Hayftown, mn 
the 86th year of his ave. 

— At her houfe in Pilrig Street, Mis 
Elizabeth Somerville, daughter of the late 
William Somerville, Renfrew. 

23. At Inchdarney, Major-General Ro- 
ger Aytoun of buchdarvey. 

— At Lenark, Mr Alexander Sym, mer- 
chant there. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Alexander Bel, 
tubacconift in Edinburgh. 

— At Banff, in the 67rh year of his age, 
Mr Duncan Morrifon, vintner. 

— At Perth, Dr George Moncrieff, phy- 
dician in Perth, 

24. At Edinburgh, Mr Peter Craig, ha- 
berdafher, aged 92, much regretted. 

25. At Kent: fh-lown, in the 75th year 
of his ave, the Rev. Dr € hampneys, Sub- 
Dean of St Paul's Cothedral. 

— At Livier Row, Mes Brown, widow 
of George Brows, Lig. late one of bis Ma- 
jelty’s Commifiioners of for Scotland. 

24. James, youngeil fon of Mr ture 
geon, lower Street, Portobello. 

At Preffon Pans, Rebecca Gilliway, 
reii@ of John Mennons, aged vv. She live 
edto fee Lo8 of her children, grandchildien, 
and il dc luldren. 

— ‘Phe Hon. Francis Way 
Cromlex, the only brether of tie bark « 


Kj 


that morning, to cvofs the river Farne,. 


which was much enlarged by the rain of 


the preceding evening, fuch was the 
of the current, that he was throwa from jis 
horfe, and perdhed. 

2% In has S0th year, at his feat at Dran- 
don Houfe, near Coveutry, the Riehr Elon 
Henry Yelverton, Lord Grey de Rothyr ‘ 
Baron blaftines, Wy ford, in Vall tlicc, 
Lreurenant-Colovel Commnandan? of the inh 
reginvent of fhire local anc 
20 active of the county of Ware 
wick, Lortihip wes grandfon to the 
third and Jatt Karl of Suflex, who 
an only daughter, wiz. Lady Barbara Yel- 
verton, who married Gould, ard 
Ged leaving his Lordihip an infin, 
who fuceecded co the baremes and eftates, 
the Eirldom of Sullex being 
Lordihip was married, June, 1809, to 
Maria, daughter of Wilbam Kellam, Pio. 
of Ryton, by whom he has lett an iifane 
daughter, who tucceeds to the title and e- 
tates. 

$O. At Fdinhurch, Me Andrew Newton, 
merchant in Dunle aged 79, 

— At Me ihomas Hood, 
nurferyman and teedfman, 

SI. At Raith, William kergulen of Raith, 
Fig. 

— George Legge, Earl and Baron cf 
Dartmouth, Vifcount Lewitham, and tort 
Chambesiain of his Mujeity’s Houlebeld, 
and K. G. Mis Lordfup was born Oct. 5, 
1755, and fuccecdid his facher, Welham, 
the late Earl, on July 35, Fle ts 
ceeded, in his honours ond eitutes, by lis 
eldeit ton, Walham, 
now Earl of Dartmouth. This Lordilip 
died in’ Devonthire, viither he had pone 
from Bath, by the advice of las phyticiins, 
inorder to try what beuctit might be de- 
rived from the fea air. 

Lately, at London, Sir Benjamin Sull- 
van, lace one of the Judges ar Nu- 
dras, 

At Intake, near Shefliclt, Rebecca Ward, 
aved 88. She has 105 chudren, prrat d- 
children, great-ygranu ichildren, and prea 
great-prandchildren. 

Willian Locke, Efq. of Norbury Park, 
Surry, 77, mot zealous prorect ii 


of the crts, and (our of the 


haps, their mioil er. gates ed aad rhect 
judge. 

At Aberdeen, aved §2, Alexander 
Efe. Jate of Chapetton. 

Clarke, of the Crane po. 
woul Lie fell over a near the Cove of 
Cc rk, atid W be 

Vir W. Davidfon, of Bel 1, ayed BO, 
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ing cold liquids whillt labouring under vio- 
Jent perfprration, 

Abrantes, the gallant Brigadier-Ge- 
neral Catlin Craufurd. 

At the houfe of her fon, Crawford Lo- 
gan, E/q. Liverpool, Mrs Mary Logan. 

At Glafgow, John M*Taggart, of 
London, and Knotts Green, Effex, 

At Cork, aged 88, Dr Robert Fergufon. 

At Mefworth, aged eight years, Charles 
Saunders, John, fon of the Earl of Weft 
smoreland, 

At lnverharity, in the parifh of Glenifla, 
and county of Forfar, at the advanced age 
of 115, Chriftian Robertfon, a poor woman. 
She had lived in that parifh almoft from her 
infancy, and her chief employment was kr ‘:- 
ting ftockings; and, by her own induitry, 
with the aid of the benevolent among whom 
fhe lived, the fubfitted tolerably, till about 
12 or 14 years ago, when fhe began to go 
about begging, which practice fhe continu- 
ed, till within a week or two of her death, 
and bore a geod moral character all her 
lifetume. She had no relations in that part 
of the country, and was never married ; fo 
that fle was indebted to the friendly aid of 
a benevolent public for any comforts fhe 
enjoyed, 

On the Jamaica ftation, Captain William 
Charlton, commanding his Majetty’s fhip 


Stochs and Markets. 


Garland. He was, early in life, hon 
with the friendhhip of 
cumnavigacor Captain Cook, whom he x. 
companied in his lat and fatal voyaye ; he 
ferved with reputation under Howe, Keich 
and Nelfon. 

At London, Jonas Dryander, Efg. Libra. 
rian to Sir Jofeph Banks, and to the Royal 
Society, and a Vice-Prefident of the Lin. 
nxan Society. His eminent attainments jy 
that branch of fcience which he chiefly cul. 
tivated, had long placed him in the fird 
rank among the naturalifts of Europe. 

Licutenant-Colonel William Handfield, 
in the 79th year of his age, formerly of the 
38th regiment. 

At Guadaloupe, Major Henderfon, of tle 
Royal York Rangers. 

At True, county of Tyrone, Edward Ra- 
verty, at the advanced age of 105 years; 
and, fingular to relate, the only circumftance 
he had to regret was, that of fleeping one 
night out of the parifh he was born in. He 
was perfeQly fenfible to the laft moment of ' 
his life, and never had an hour’s ficknefs. 

Nov. 2. At Ediuburgh, Mrs Ann Rude 
diman, widow of the late John Hutton, 
Efq. merchant in Edinburgh. 

— At Bonville Houfe, in the 14th year 
of her age, Jean, fecond daughter of Andrew 
Walker, Efq. coalmafter at Gairbraird. 


Price of Stocks, 


Prices of Grain per oats Corn Exchange, 


Bank | 3 per cent. 

1810. | Stock Omnium. Consols. 
Oct. 29. 5} disc. 663 
Nov. 5. _ 
12.) 249! | 5% disc. 663 
19. ——— | 4} disc. | 673 


ondon. 
1810. Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Pease. 
s. Ss. Se Se Se So Se 
Oct. 29 | 68 102] 34 37 | 24 34] 48 53 
Nov. 5.170 101} 30 45 | 24 34] 46 5: 
12.166 100] 32 46 | 24 33| 46 51 
19.}68 100] 33 47] 25 36] 47 5 


Prices of Oat, Pease,and Barley Meal, in 
Edinburgh Market, per peck. 


Prices of Grain at Haddington. 


Pease and 


i810 Oatmeal. Barley Meal. 
Bolls, | Price. | Bolls.| Price. 

Oct. 20 350 19 00 34 116 15 

Nov. 6. 200 19 QO 57 116 15 

13, 230 18 00 40 14 


20, 500 is GO 52 115 14 
27. £co 18 44115 14 


1810. | Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Peas 

Se 66 Se Se Se Se Se Se 

Oct. 26. | 36 48 | 26 32]19 26} 29 
Nov. 2 |26 47 | 26 32]17 24/29 3 
9. 135 44 33]16 23] 29 3 

16. 32 44126 32116 23) 31 38 

23. | 31 41 | 25 31416 23) 24 


— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Avrestis.—J. L.—Hidallan, will appear in our next, or an early Num- 


ber. 


Juvenus Serenus—dJ. R. D. Wi—H. C.—On Events in Frances 


are received. 


G. F. G. possesses merit; but the subject scarctly suits us. It is uw» 


der consideration. 


ERRATUM IN THIS NUMBER. 
Page 811, Note (wv) col, 1, line 20 from bottom, for voice read noise. 
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